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able ignorance about some of the most famous books in the English 
language. 

Taking cognizance of these symptoms, some enterprising folk 
have come up with a very simple treatment: if people will not, or 
cannot, get their cultural medicine in proper life-giving doses, then 
let it be administered to them quickly, inexpensively, and, insofar as 
possible, painlessly. The idea, to be sure, is hardly new. Everyone is 
familiar with the little monthly magazine which, for almost thirty- 
five years, has been furnishing digests of recent articles, described 
as being of “lasting interest,” along with condensations of current 
books. The merits of the Reader’s Digest have often been debated, 
sometimes mordantly, but no one can deny its popularity (with a cir- 
culation of over ten million) or its power (it is perhaps second only 
to the Bible as a source of authority in America today). Further- 
more, it has without question been highly influential in converting 
Americans to the philosophy of predigested reading matter. And in 
the past few years, presumably following this lead, advertisements 
proclaiming the availability of digested, or condensed, books, from 
best sellers to the classics, have been more and more evident. 

The greatest appeal of these advertisements is to those who feel 
it socially desirable to be aware of recent books. There is Omni- 
book, for instance, a monthly magazine which brings the reader “‘the 
heart of the new hit books if you haven't time to read them in full.” 
One gets “authorized long condensations” or “‘generous abridg- 
ments,” “in the author’s own words,” of works by “the great think- 
ers of our day” (including Frank G. Slaughter, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, and Joey Adams). These are “books that no well-informed 
person should miss,” as they furnish “intellectual or cultural stimu- 


lus.” The subscriber not only saves money—“‘You can be well read 
for only $4 a year’’—but time, for the editors “reduce each book to 
about 100 average book pages in length,” nonetheless preserving 
“the style and sense of [the] work,” keeping “the story and charac- 
ters intact,” and giving the reader “the vital content.” 

Several book clubs furnish similar good offices to the culturally 


‘ 


inclined. For those “who love good books,” but whose “one real 


reading problem is—lack of time,” Books Abridged, Inc., offers each 
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month, in one volume, four current books, condensed—though 
‘‘always in the author’s own words.” Readers who are “‘busy, busy, 
busy always’’ will find them “thorough and satisfying,” although 
each selection is ‘‘readable at a sitting.’ Among the books abridged 
during recent years by this club are Igor Gouzenko’s Fall of a Titan 
(629 pages), Robert Ruark’s Something of Value (506 pages), and 
Anthony West's Heritage (309 pages). A like organization, the 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club, offers corresponding values, 
noting that the books condensed in each $2.32 volume (plus post- 
age) would often cost up to $19.70 in the original editions. “‘Skil- 
fully keeping the author’s words,” the advertisements state, “each 
book is condensed so that four or five fill each 500-page volume 
(condensations average 100 to 150 pages each).’’ Moreover, not 
only does one get to savor “all the essential narrative style and 
flavor’’ of the original book, but, according to the logic of this pro- 
cedure, he gets to read a great deal more: ‘Thus spending half the 
time you normally would, you actually find yourself enjoying twice 
as many books . . . and saving a lot of money!” (Here, I think, the 
club’s claim is rather too modest: if books of 300 to 600 pages are 
condensed to 100 or 150 pages, the subscriber should find himself 
enjoying at least three or four times as many books. ) 

Another book club, the Classics Appreciation Society, aims to 
assist the culture-hungry citizen by giving him not best sellers but 
the familiar classics, in capsulated form. The condensing is done by 
‘skilled university teachers,” so that the reader acquires “‘the great- 
est books ever written’’—“their thrilling narratives and immortal 
ideas . . . quickly readable and easy to grasp,” all done ‘‘to save you 
time and effort in reading them, to highlight their great ideas and 
narratives, to reflect the wit, wisdom, and drama they contain.” 
One handsome volume of this club suggests how these claims might 
be achieved: it includes Melville’s Moby Dick, Boswell’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson, Rousseau’s Social Contract, Homer’s Odyssey, 
and, by way of lagniappe, Kipling’s ‘‘Man Who Would Be King,” 
Lincoln’s “Second Inaugural Address,” and Columbus’s “Letter, 
Reporting His First Impressions of America.” The volume is ac- 
companied by a brochure, ‘‘Home Course in the Greatest Books” 
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(60 pages) , containing literate, well-written essays on the selections, 
plus a short bibliography for further reading. A few instances will 
suggest the extent of condensation in this 536-page volume: Moby 
Dick’s great ideas and narrative are highlighted in 199 pages (the 
Modern Library edition, in comparable print, contains 566 pages) ; 
the drama of the Odyssey is made quickly readable in 125 pages of 
prose translation (the Modern Library edition, also prose, runs to 
383 pages) ; and the wit and wisdom of Boswell’s Johnson are pre- 
sented with remarkable saving in time and effort in 97 pages (the 
Modern Library edition contains 1,200 pages). 

This essay is particularly concerned with reading, but it would not 
be impertinent to note how in another area associated with culture 
condensation is also practiced. About two years ago, RCA Victor 
brought forth on this continent a set of recordings entitled “‘Listen- 
er’s Digest.’’ On ten Extended Play records (45 rpm, about six min- 
utes per side), one may now own, for only $15, ‘12 classics in con- 
densed form, recorded by the world’s leading artists.’’ This set, 
subtitled ‘“The Exciting New Short Cut to Great Music,” endeav- 
ors, as one advertisement announces, to furnish “pleasant winter 
evenings for the music minded,” and includes standard symphonic 
pieces conducted, for instance, by Arturo Toscanini and Leopold 
Stokowski, and performed by artists like Artur Rubinstein and 
Artur Schnabel. The time-saving character of this exciting new short 
cut may be easily seen in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, condensed, 
approximately, from 32 minutes to 14; his “Emperor” Concerto, 
from 36 to 15; Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, from 38 to 14; and 
Brahms’ First Symphony, from 38 to 15. For a more detailed exam- 
ple, the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, ordinarily 
taking about seven minutes, lasts here only three. The temporal 
economy, therefore, is self-evident: the pieces cited above take, un- 
der the auspices of the Listener's Digest, only about 40% as long 
to listen to, on the average, as their uncut originals. 


One is tempted, after considering these phenomena, to speculate 
about the future opportunities for the capsule culturist. Why not, for 
instance, a Compressed Poetry Club? If Homer can be restrained 
from nodding, perhaps Milton can, too. Paradise Lost is one of the 
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glories of our literature, but what busy person today, outside the 
academic tower, could find time to decipher its 10,563 lines? Surely 
its essence could be satisfyingly rendered in, say, 3,000 lines—all, 
of course, in the author’s own words. Or take Byron’s Don Juan, 
which, though our finest epic satire, still runs to the appalling length 
of 15,920 lines; the condenser might aim at 4,000 lines. Or think of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, which everyone surely ought to know. Yet 
who has time, what with television, the cinema, 285-horsepower 
automobiles, and fancy hamburgers in the back yard, to sit down 
and wade through 154 fourteen-line sonnets? The simple solution: 
choose four key lines of each sonnet, always retaining the author’s 
own words, and reduce the 2,156 lines to a time-saving, easy-to-read, 
616 lines. The possibilities here are fascinating: if the condensing 
editor kept the four lines intact, but was unconcerned about rime and 
the original order, he would (according to an eminent mathemati- 
cian) have 24,024 different combinations available for each sonnet, 
or 3,699,696 for the entire sequence. Sonnet XVIII, for instance, 
might be condensed like this: 
Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 


But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade. 


Or Sonnet XX XIII like this: 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green; 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine. 


Even more ambitious projects come to mind. Readers of con- 
densed novels and auditors of condensed symphonies would likely 
feel a certain vexation in sitting through an evening devoted to only 
one opera; but they should be quite at ease viewing the presentation 
of three condensed ones, such as La Traviata, Don Giovanni, and 
Gétterdammerung. And for those who find little time to contemplate 
entire paintings, especially big ones like Rembrandt’s Night Watch 
or Renoir’s Luncheon of the Boating Party, let an expert choose only 
the best and most appealing parts of the paintings, a head, perhaps, 
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or a group of wine bottles and fruit, repenductions of which could 
be sent to subscribers each month, to be looked at during a few mo- 
ments of spare time, say during television commercials. 

It could even be that prodigious changes in the whole concept of 
authorship may come about. Suspecting, or hoping, that their books 
might be chosen for condensation by a book club, authors could write 
their own precondensed versions to begin with and submit them 
directly to the condensed-book publishers. By doing this they could 
avoid hundreds of hours of labor, save the publisher editorial 
expense, and even demand additional fees as condensing editors. 
These speculations, however, may be getting a little wild. We 
should perhaps return to our examination of the enterprises cur- 
rently flourishing. 

These invitations to culture, as we have seen, possess the kinds 
of appeals well-known to huckster-ridden America. The subscribing 
citizen may keep his social status secure (reading one club’s offer- 
ings will “promote poise and assurance’’), for can he not speak with 
apparent familiarity of best sellers of the present, classics of the 
past, and esteemed musical compositions? And if he accepts the 
claims uncritically, might he not be seduced into believing that he is 
really becoming a “‘cultured” member of society, at least as far as 
reading and appreciation of good music are concerned? The impli- 
cations are disquieting. 


To begin with, one can infer certain assumptions on the part of 
the sponsors of compressed literature and music. The basic one 
seems to be that a sizable portion of Americans are desperately 
eager to be “cultured” (or at least to appear so). If they can be 
made to feel guilty that they are not, and if they will go to almost 
any length to become so except to take time to read the books and 
listen to the music accepted as essential to cultivation—then there 


lies the market. Curiously, however, an attendant assumption seems 
to be that whereas these hurried, harassed Americans do not have 
time to read long works, such as one complete book of 500 pages, 
they do, apparently have time to read four condensed books of 125 
pages each. And it would seem to follow, the advertisements imply, 
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that reading four condensed books, presumably good ones, is really 
better than reading one complete good one, or that listening to 
twelve condensed symphonic works is really more desirable than 
listening to three of them, complete, in the same period of time— 
better, because one gets more. 

Related to this equation of quantity and quality is a more perilous 
assumption: that knowledge of these truncated works is the same 
as, or certainly as good as, familiarity with the originals, in the 
forms in which the authors and composers sent them forth. After 
all, in condensations of current books does not one get “the vital 
content” in “the author’s own words,” ‘the story and characters 
intact,’ with the “essential narrative, style, and flavor” of the origi- 
nal? And for the classics, often thought of as long, difficult, and 
tedious—are not their “thrilling narratives and immortal ideas. . 
made quickly readable and easy to grasp’? Why bother with 629 
pages of The Fall of a Titan when 100 or so pages will give a 
“thorough and satisfying” version? Why read 566 pages of Moby 
Dick when 199 is surely sufficient? Why struggle through 1,200 
pages of The Life of Samuel Johnson when 97 will do the trick for 
all practical cultural purposes? And why waste 38 precious minutes 
listening to Brahms’ First when you can hear a brisk condensed ver- 
sion in 15, all in the composer’s own notes? It is all so very simple 
and easy and quick and inexpensive: one takes his books and music 
as he takes his vitamins—in easy-to-swallow capsules. The result, 
supposedly, is a person of culture. 

The dubious nature of most of these assumptions is apparent, but 
let us inquire further. It may be asserted that the pressure and diver- 
sions of modern life are indeed such that it is dificult for many peo- 
ple to find extensive periods of time for reading. Their perusal of a 
long work might stretch over many weeks, whereas their reading of 
a condensed work, in an evening or two, would at least give them a 
feeling of something accomplished and done with, especially if they 
fail to question the value of the accomplishment. Yet, some of the 
best sellers of the past quarter of a century have hardly been the 
soul of brevity—there is Anthony Adverse (1,224 pages), Mar- 
jorie Morningstar (565 pages), and, quite recently, Andersonville 
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(760 pages). Among the older books, War and Peace has long 
been one of the Modern Library’s most popular editions (at 1,146 
pages). The supreme example, of course, is Gone With the Wind 
(1,037 pages) : in its first twenty years, 8,000,000 copies in thirty 
languages have been sold, 5,000,000 of them in English. Many peo- 
ple do find time to read long books. 

In addition to implying that reading an indefinite number of short- 
ened books is somehow better than reading a relatively few complete 
ones, the proponents of capsule culture further hint that literary 
works, specifically novels, are really improved by condensation: 
‘So faithfully do Omnibook abridgments retain the original sense 
and style,” says one, ‘‘that they have been endorsed by hundreds of 
famous authors.’’ Another even quotes approving remarks of au- 
thors themselves: ‘Even we authors admit that .. . the pace of a 
story is quickened and unimportant trivia are eliminated” ; or, “‘Most 
novels . . . contain much ‘waste tissue.’ By eliminating, condensing, 
pointing up, and in general, making the work more incisive and 
readable, Reader’s Digest Condensed Books perform a praisewor- 
thy service.” Even Mr. Somerset Maugham, in another connection, 


could be cited as favoring some of these methods of improving 


books. A few years ago, after nominating “the ten best novels in 
the world,” Mr. Maugham remarked that “the wise reader will get 
the greatest enjoyment out of reading them if he learns the useful 
art of skipping.”’ (Whereupon a publisher induced him to do the 
skipping for the unwise reader, and a special, preskipped edition of 
the ten novels was published.) Mr. Maugham pointed out that in 
times past many authors wrote long-winded descriptions, dilated 
expansively on pet subjects, and often padded to fill a certain num- 
ber of pages for serial publication. There is no reason why modern 
readers should be exposed to such “defects” ; ergo, excise the defects. 

Now it may be true, in a sense, that some novels might have been 
“improved” by authorial discretion—one wishes that Tolstoy had 
been less generous with lucubrations on his theory of history; one 
might even argue that Fielding’s theory of the novel, developed in 
the opening chapters of each book of Tom Jones, and the detailed 
descriptions of the making of whale oil in Moby Dick might have 
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no great interest for the average modern reader. But such argu- 
ments are ultimately specious, for it is the axiomatic right of every 
literary work to be preserved and read in the form, complete, as its 
author to the best of his ability made it. Milton, who believed that 
“unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book,” would surely have believed wounding a good book likewise 
to be abhorred. If, as he continued, ‘‘a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life,” then who could be justifiably audacious in med- 
dling with it ? If skipping is in order, is it not every reader’s inviolate 
prerogative to do it for himself? In the condensed version of Moby 
Dick mentioned above, the editor has removed, in the first ten chap- 
ters alone, about 19 pages of Melville’s text, in addition to all 15 
pages of his prefatory and colorful ‘‘Extracts’’—an excision of more 
than 50% of what Melville set down in the beginning of a novel 
established as one of the greatest produced in this country. Even 
though it may be “expertly condensed,” how could it be assumed 
that an individual, reading 52 instead of 66 pages of the original, 
could really be aware of the effects Melville was striving to achieve— 
the tone, the nuances, the symbolism, the irony, the satire, the com- 
mentary on life, all that contribute to the book’s greatness? Could. 
the reader in truth have “real insight” into it, as the book club 
claims, or ‘‘quote and discuss” it with “self assurance,” or “get the 
most pleasure... wisdom... and real benefit” from it ? There obvi- 
ously is more to a great novel than mere plot. No understanding of 
great literature, not to mention appreciation of it, can be adminis- 
tered in easy snippets. It is like trying to achieve wisdom by memo- 
rizing apothegms. 

The integrating question, however, concerns the assumption that 
culture may be achieved by merely a nodding acquaintance with 
books or music in truncated form, easily, quickly, and with no con- 
tinued application. Culture is “the act of developing by education 
[and] discipline” (Webster's again); it concerns “the enlighten- 
ment and refinement of taste acquired by intellectual and aesthetic 
training.” It takes time—a lifetime. It is not the acquisition of a 
skill, like learning to play golf in ten easy lessons. It is a way of 
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learning how to be moved deeply by the beauty of man’s artistic and 
intellectual creations, a way of enriching one’s life, of enlarging 
one’s understanding and vision. Is it possible to conceive of all this 
in relation to condensed books and symphonies ? 

Yet, someone interposes, is it not better to be exposed to cropped 
books and lopped music than to have none at all? If one accepts the 
query, he is forced, | suppose, to answer yes. But the query proposes 
a false disjunction: the courses indicated are by no means the only 
possible, or feasible, ones; for an individual cam read an uncropped 
book or listen to an unlopped symphony. Or again: as many books, 
though perhaps of some interest or amusement, are really not worth 
reading completely, why could not one get some idea of what they 
are like by reading a compressed version? What harm can it do? 
The only reply is that as there are far more books of established 
greatness than anyone can hope to read, much less master, in a 
lifetime, it does seem rather wasteful to spend any time at all on 
inferior products. 

How widely the claims and assumptions of capsule culturists are 
accepted, one can only conjecture. But the fact that a number of 
them appear to be prospering—Omnibook has been published since 
1938; one of the condensed book clubs has almost two million sub- 
scribers—is indication that they are more widely accepted than one 
would like to believe. One can only make a wild surmise, also, as to 
whether the mongers of capsule culture are meeting the demand of 
the public or whether the demand has been created by the mongers. 
Considering the benumbing power of advertising and the demon- 
strated gullibility of much of the public in the face of that power, 
one rather suspects the latter. In any event, the prospect is distress- 
ing. The pursuit of culture is wonderfully enriching, but it cannot be 
achieved through such meretricious procedures as these. Most dis- 
composing of all, however, is the clear fact that there is no real need 
of them and no meaningful justification for them. What we surely 
need to do is not condense our books but rearrange our lives. 





The Phenomenon of Bird Song 


By CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Charles Hartshorne, Professor of Philosophy, who has made the study of birds 
his avocation, has extended his observations in both hemispheres in connection 
with teaching appointments in Germany and A ustralia. 


$ THE SENSE OF BEAUTY unique to man, or does he share it with 
Po living creatures? Whatever else needs to be taken into 
account in considering this profound question, one aspect of nature 
ought not to be overlooked, and that is the singing of birds. For there 
is clearer evidence that birds have something like our sense of the 
beauty of sounds than there is for a similar community of aesthetic 
sensibility between us and any other branch of the animal kingdom. 


Let us first ask, Why do birds sing? The most important reason 
can be given in one word: territory. Strangely enough, this dominant 
factor in the social life of songbirds (and to some extent of nearly 
all birds) was largely unknown until about thirty-five years ago, 
when Howard published his great book, Territory in Bird Life. The 


typical songbird, in the nesting season at least, is established on a 
tract of land from which he actively excludes other males of the spe- 
cies. The best means of doing this is to warn off would-be trespassers 
by voice, except where lack of cover in the natural habitat and the 
size and conspicuous coloration of the bird enable visual cues to 
suffice without auditory ones. Circling hawks know by vision where 
their neighbors are; but small birds in a forest or in tall grass (or 
owls by night) can do so only if their neighbors can be heard. Since 
territories are usually large enough to make feeble utterance inef- 
fective, vocal signalling must be loud; on the other hand, save in the 
greater hawks and eagles, the areas needed are not usually so large 
as to make impossible demands upon the carrying power of vocali- 
zations, which are sometimes audible for a quarter or even a half 
mile or more. Signalling must also be persistent, for the territory 
can be invaded at any time during the breeding season. Some song- 
birds maintain feeding territories practically all year round. Thus 
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there is ample opportunity for improvement by practice, and we 
know that this occurs. 

It might appear that, since the song is a warning, it should be 
something like a growl or snarl, an obvious expression of crude hos- 
tility, a harsh, ugly sound. However, song is not only a warning, it 
is also an invitation to a potential mate, or a means of maintaining 
the bond between members of a mated pair. It is in some species even 
a signal to the young that they are about to be fed (house wrens). 
Thus no single crudely obvious emotional quality will do. Besides, 
violent hostility cannot be a permanent attitude in a healthy animal’s 
life. It is exceptional and momentary, in the nature of the case. Yet 
the song, as we have seen, cannot be exceptional and momentary if 
it is to serve its function of indicating territorial preémption. 

Thus we have the following situation: in many avian species, there 
must be vocal signalling which is loud, distinctive (it must indicate 
both species and sex), attractive, as well as (to relevant individuals) 
a sign to keep off; and all the while it must be expressive of, or at 
least compatible with, a sense of life and well-being, rather than any 
one-sided, momentary emotion of hostility or even of desire. It must 
be emotionally vivid yet unspecialized. Could these requirements be 
met in any other way so well as by musical utterance ? 

But how, you may wonder, is music appropriate to the ‘‘keep-off”’ 
import of territorial song? We should not forget that the effect upon 
another male may be that he feels the rival song, when sounding too 
close by, as an interference with his own vocal efforts. He does not 
simply want to be in the area, he wants exclusive occupancy of it, so 
far at least as male members of his own species are concerned. The 
vigorous singing of the de facto occupant makes it clear that exclu- 
siveness has not been attained. The more vigorous the singing, the 


easier to feel the determination of the singer to maintain possession. 
He is not retreating, if anything he advances, for his song, the sign 
of his presence, grows louder. There then remain but two options, 
either risk a possibly dangerous clash at close range (birds have 
been killed in such conflicts), or retreat and look for the coveted 
unoccupied territory elsewhere. The point is not that the bird must 
reason this out: dealing with such options may well be very largely 
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instinctive. But instinct can deal only with perceived situations; to 
make the situation perceptible is the function of song. 

From the side of the possessor of the territory, the feeling may be 
not so much hostility as pleasure of possession. “‘This is mine exclu- 
sively (save for the mate), I like it, and naturally I try to keep it to 
use in the exclusive way that alone is satisfactory.” Thus the old- 
fashioned notion that song is a glorification of life, an outflow of 
happiness, and even a hymn of praise to the Creator, may, after all, 
be as close to reality as the cynical “‘get out, damn you” which some 
(half-facetiously no doubt) have proposed to substitute for it. The 
song must express a reasonably normal, and that means a largely 
pleasant or happy, emotion. Rage, fear, and hatred are more or less 
destructive, costly affairs; they cannot fill half the waking hours, as 
singing often does. 

Among songs, we have the following not sharply distinguishable 
kinds: 

A. Simple repetition: each individual has a single musical pattern 
which he reiterates, at intervals, with practically no variation, hun- 
dreds or thousands of times per day. The field sparrow (as he usu- 
ally sings) and the indigo bunting afford examples. 

B. Repetition with variations: an individual has basically but one 
song, but he treats it as a theme subject to variation, from time to 
time altering this or that feature somewhat. An extreme example is 
the pine woods sparrow, that wonderful songster of the Southeast- 
ern United States, whose variations are so dramatic that it might be 
more natural to think of them as distinct songs. 

C. Repertoire of repeated songs: an individual has a number of 
distinct songs, each of which is generally sung over and over (at suit- 
able intervals) before another is introduced. The song sparrow (in 
much of the South to be heard only as a winter visitor) is an out- 
standing example, and so is the meadow lark, each of whom, accord- 
ing to Saunders (a high authority in this field) has scores of songs 
in its repertoire. 

D. Repertoire with variations: the individual commands several 
songs, and in repeating each he introduces variations which do not 
alter its basic theme. The Carolina wren and the cardinal, two of the 
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commonest and most vocal of Southern birds, are fine examples. The 
chief mode of variation, especially with the first-mentioned bird, 
consists simply in varying the number of elements in a song. If the 
theme is the rapid reiteration of a certain phrase, thus, “pillier, 
pillier, pillier,” the number of reiterations will shift now and then to 
one fewer, or one more, than the number standard for that song. 
The cardinal goes much farther in such number juggling; for one of 
his songs may involve now a dozen, now only two or three, reitera- 
tions of a phrase. But both wren and cardinal possess repertoires of 
basically distinct songs. Only days of observation can give any idea 
of the complexity of their repertoires. 

E. Variable sequence: an individual sings a song (or phrase) 
but once, or reiterates a phrase but a few times in a rapid series, 
then introduces a different song, phrase, or series, which is similarly 
quickly disposed of, and thus he goes on, from one song or little se- 
ries (or “stanza’’) to another. The total number of different songs, 
phrases, or stanzas may be small, as in the yellow-throated vireo, or 
large, as in the red-eyed vireo or the brown thrasher. It is to be 
understood that the sequence of songs or phrases is not fixed (if it 
were, the whole would constitute a single song), but variable, free, 
or random. It is as though the bird were drawing numbers, or throw- 
ing dice, to determine which unit to render next. The most musical 
example of this type of singing in the Southeast is the wood thrush. 
His phrases (usually about five) are capable of being sung in twenty 
different orders, taking account of only two at a time, thus AB, BA, 
AE, ED, etc., and thus twenty distinct musical effects of contrast are 
furnished, and these, because of the musical quality and relatedness 
of the phrases, have considerable value in relieving the monotony 
of an otherwise fairly simple repertoire. 

F. Medley-sequence: an individual sings a variable sequence of 
phrases or stanzas, some of which are or contain imitations of other 
species of birds. This type of song is likely to be showy and to attract 
popular attention and acclaim—so much so that I do not need even 
to name the chief example in this part of the world. Such singers are 
often overpraised, not in the sense of being liked too much, for liking 
is anyone’s free privilege, but in the sense of being liked for partly 
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fictitious reasons. It is not true, whatever some have said, that birds 
of this group, such as the lyrebirds of Australia, or the North 
American mockingbird, can duplicate the music of all other birds. 
No species is a super-bird, as one capable of such feats would be. 
The law of specialization, or of species limitation, as I call it, is a 
fundamental biological principle, which cannot be evaded: the law 
according to which a species of animal can do this, but not that, 
while another species can do that but not this, the law that achieve- 
ment is always more or less exclusive. ‘‘Imitation” suggests the idea 
of a songster that can sing in any and all ways simply by copying the 
others. But this is a delusion. There is no absolute or unlimited 
power of musical (or other) copying. Each imitative species and 
individual specializes in the sort of thing it copies, and in the sort 
of stylization or distortion (to put it frankly) by which the accu- 
racy of the copy is restricted. A mockingbird takes a phrase out of 
the variable sequence of the wood thrush, simplifies even this phrase 
(in all cases which I have heard), and either repeats it immediately 
two or more times (which is quite contrary to wood thrush practice 
and musical spirit) or passes immediately to something different, 
and musically rather irrelevant. In either case he misses the main 
musical point of the wood thrush song, which is the eliciting of ex- 
quisitely harmonic contrasts between the successive phrases in the 
sequence, these phrases being both deeply contrasting and musically 
related. Far more adequate is the mockingbird’s rendering of the 
Carolina wren; somewhat more adequate, his version of the cardi- 
nal. Considering the amazing variety which they give us, the medley- 
ists are wonderful performers, and deserve our enthusiasm; but they 
can never substitute for those fine performers whose forte is a 
musically unified, clear-cut pattern, or set of variations on a single 
pattern type. Not that the imitative species lack unity—no good 
medleyist does. But the unity is of a looser kind, and not a substitute 
for the more integrated or more “classical” style. Besides, the imi- 
tative birds do not attain the highest degree of purity of musical 
tone. Even a chickadee can exhibit such purity to a degree beyond 
the reach of the mocker. 

The outstanding or “best” songsters of the world are divided 
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among the foregoing types, with the possible exception of type A. 
Only the most complex cases of a single song repeated without va- 
riation or alternative can perhaps atone by its inner variety for the 
lack of relief inherent in this style of singing. The winter wren is the 
best example known to me. But probably his song should be classified 
as a case of repetition with variations, since there are small devia- 
tions from time to time in the rendering of the song, chiefly in slight 
omissions or abbreviations. The other five types are capable of out- 
standing expression, for to exploit to the full the possibilities of any 
one of them taxes the resources of the bird brain. The law of exclu- 
sive specialization results in a plateau of excellence reached by some 
hundreds of songsters scattered about the world, each of which is 
near the limits of bird musical capacity in some respects or other, but 
none in all respects. What one bird gains in musical integration, it 
tends to lose in variety, and vice versa. Again some excellent singers 
have simple songs, but atone for this by the large number of distinct 
songs; others have complex songs, but few in number. It is idle to 
argue as to which is the best songster. How can one prove that vari- 
ety of simple songs is, or is not, better than a limited range of songs 
each rather complex internally? Or how prove that purity of tone 
and exquisiteness of harmonic contrasts does, or does not, atone for 
lack of variety? In extreme cases of the latter deficiency I personally 
rule out the classification “‘outstanding.”’ But only in extreme cases: 
a moderate dose of variety quite reconciles me to a song, if its mu- 
sical perfection is striking. But vice versa, a mild approach to musical 
perfection (mockingbird) reconciles me to a song which excels in 
variety, complexity, and fluency. I believe this is the only way in 
which futile debate can be avoided. It is the same with human music 
and other art forms. We must not demand all the merits in high 
degree in each work of art, or we shall never be content with any. 
But neither should we set too high a value upon one isolated merit. 
In that case, a single chord could be accepted as a composition, or 
an ever-varied but never musically integrated sequence might also 
pass muster. 

It should be noted that there are two modes of variety as between 


songs or phrases: immediate variety, found in types B, D, and most 
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of all E and F, and eventual variety, found in types C and D. Imme- 
diate variety is subject to a law, the correlation of variety with con- 
tinuousness of singing. Birds which repeat an identical pattern over 
and over many times, as in types A and C, pause longer between 
utterances, sing less continuously, than those which avoid immediate 
and exact repetition. The longest pauses are found chiefly in type A, 
and the shortest in types B, D, and above all E and F. 

Statistically this law (which is apparently my discovery) repre- 
sents a high correlation, according to my observations. It suggests 
that birds can avoid tedium, what we call monotony, only in essen- 
tially the way we do, by varying activity every few seconds. A sing- 
ing bird can thus vary its activity in just two ways: by alternating 
singing with something else, such as preening, listening to its rival, 
or feeding; or by singing now one song or phrase, and now another. 
In types A and C, songs without much immediate variety, the first 
method is followed; in songs with immediate variety, the second. 
Eventual variety has some effect in shortening pauses, but as psycho- 
logical principles would lead us to expect, much less effect than imme- 
diate variety. The inhibiting effect of immediate repetition takes 
very few seconds to appear, even in our experience, and birds live in 
terms of shorter time intervals than we do. 

Contrary to some careless remarks in print, birds sing everywhere, 
save where land birds cannot live. There is no region which God 
forgot in this regard, unless he forgot the frozen poles, high moun- 
tain tops, and the most barren hearts of deserts. The much-maligned 
tropics contain about one-half of the species with highly developed 
songs. It does seem to be the case that the low-lying, very warm 
tropical areas, especially in South America, are somewhat poor in 
good songs, but there are many exceptions to this, and every moun- 
tainous tropical area, probably without exception in the world (un- 
less perhaps in New Guinea) is fairly rich in fine songs. The richest 
area of all, for its size, is probably Mexico, with at least thirty su- 
perior songsters, compared to twenty-seven for Europe and twenty- 
two for North America above Mexico. Middle America altogether 
is good, Northwestern South America is still good, Eastern and 
Southern South America are not very good, and Southwestern South 
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America is close to the poorest in the world. Africa is fairly good, 
Asia, both temperate and tropical, is good, Australasia is fairly 
good, the United States is good (except on the plains). 

In general, songs are by males of the suborder of perching birds 
called Oscines or true songbirds. But hundreds of songs, some rather 
good, are found among more primitive groups, including the cuckoos 
and the tinamous. And that splendid vocalist, the lyrebird, is not 
quite a songbird, physiologically regarded. Of the true songbirds 
(some 4000 species) only about 3000 can be said to sing. Crows are 
clear examples of non-singing “songbirds,” in this sense. As for sex, 
the rule that song is a sex character must be qualified. A female of 
any singing species may sing (to judge from numerous instances), 
especially under unusual conditions, such as being confined to a cage 
with nothing else to do. Moreover, there are scores or hundreds of 
species in which female singing is completely normal. In many of 
these cases, singing is a means of communication between mates, 
often extending throughout the year. Only in tropical or subtropical 
regions is this habit found, where neither migration nor the hard- 
ships of very cold weather have to be faced. Duets between male and 
female take many forms, and are often highly musical, as in the 


African boubou shrikes, or the Australian grey shrike-thrush. In a 
way, | incline to view this duet phenomenon as the finest thing of all 
in the music of nature. It is virtually unknown in Europe and the 
United States, but common enough in all regions “where winter 
never comes.” 


Many species sing much of the year (our Carolina wren sings all 
year), although most singing occurs in the breeding season. In re- 
gions with mild or no winters there is some singing at almost any 
season. Of course breeding is also somewhat irregularly distributed 
throughout the year in these areas, bug singing does not in any case 
closely coincide with it. The functions of song are too various for 
that. It may proclaim a non-breeding foraging territory, it may keep 
pairs united until the next breeding season, or perhaps sometimes it 
just takes up surplus energy now and then. The bird doubtless likes 
to sing; if it has energy to spare, and its safety will not be jeopard- 
ized, why should it not do so? Evolution cannot select against 
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harmless activities which may by chance arise from activities posi- 
tively favored by selection. 

In the world, I estimate that more than two hundred species have 
“outstanding songs,” such as are not far from the avian limits, sub- 
ject to the law of specialization. No one man has ever heard even 
half of these, I imagine; and until recently none had heard more than 
ten or fifteen percent. Those who, a century ago, more or less, pro- 
nounced the nightingale the world’s finest songster, literally did not 
know what they were talking about, for they were not acquainted 
with the world’s songsters, but only with a small minority of them. 
We begin to realize that God made many “‘nightingales.” Even the 
nightingale itself (Lusginia) has two specifically different forms in 
Europe, and several in Asia. By means of recordings there may well, 
within a few years, be available for adequate hearing perhaps one 
hundred superior types of avian music. We shall become aware of 
what a vast panorama of musical compositions are involved, each 
limited to be sure to a small handful of exquisite or pleasing musical 
effects, yet in the aggregate covering a sublime range of contrasts— 
songs gay and songs plaintive or solemn, high-pitched songs well 
above the piano, but also deep mellow songs (sung by certain large 
birds, mostly in Africa and Australasia), songs exhibiting every kind 
of simple rhythmical pattern, every harmonic interval, numerous tiny 
melodies, bell tones, flute and fife tones, gong-like sounds (South 
American bellbird, a Cotinga), violin sounds (the organbird of Vene- 
zuela and Brazil), guitar-like sounds (bobolink), xylophonic sounds 
( African tinkerbirds )—almost what you will. It is a beautiful total- 
ity to think of, with the very musical values we could wish it to have. 
For anything further would render birds superfluous rivals to our- 
selves as musicians. It is the simplicity, the naiveté, of the songs 
which makes them valuable to us. Sophistication we can supply; but 
the absolute absorption in the elementary possibilities of music, in 
each tiny fragment of exquisiteness, as though it constituted the ful- 
fillment of all need, this contentment with a restricted, minute, but 
in each case genuine and unique good, this perfectly bounded but 
unalloyed and patterned happiness, from this we can derive refresh- 
ment and perhaps even a certain wisdom. 
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The Unmaking of an Atheist 


By CLaupE H. THompson 


Claude Thompson, A.B. (Asbury) ’32, B.D. (Drew) ’43, Ph.D. (Drew) ’49, 
is Professor of Systematic Theology in the Candler School of Theology. Dr. 
Thompson attended a course of Professor Lewis's lectures at Oxford in 1946. 


HE PUBLICATION OF Surprised by Joy (1956), the story of the 
‘ow life of Clive Staples Lewis, opens a window into the 
career of one of England’s most versatile literary artists. He had 
previously pulled back the draperies a wee bit, but now he has ex- 
posed the strange era of his childhood and youth. Be assured, it is 
not a normal (whatever that may be) picture. 

Classroom experts know C. S. Lewis as a literary critic, especially 
from The Allegory of Love (1936), Rehabilitations and Other 
Essays (1939), and A Preface to Paradise Lost (1942). Contem- 
porary Romanticists revel in his phantasies, Out of the Silent Planet 
(1938), Perelandra (1943), and That Hideous Strength (1945). 
In these he levies upon the interstellar regions for his plots, since 
one world is too small for his theme. 

Most people have been introduced to Lewis through a series of 
letters written from Hell for the guidance of the Devil’s nephew on 
earth. Possibly those who are merely amused by The Screwtape Let- 
ters (1942) fail to see them as a transcript of the divine-demonic 
encounter in history. Professional religionists find in Lewis a stout 
defender of the faith against the secularity of academic sophistica- 
tion and the dry drivel of hidebound orthodoxy. Mere Christianity 
(1955) is probably the best example. 

But few people know of his boyhood and adolescence. For Lewis 
this era is important, since in it he became an atheist. In his autobi- 
ography he traces his steps from the official religious conformity of 
his Anglican home to his complacent security in unbelief. He then 
unweaves the pattern of his conversion, a report which he calls “‘suf- 
focatingly subjective.” But how otherwise can an autobiography be 
written? 

The design of this brief appreciation is to introduce half-believers 
to a man whose experience could be their own. Those who already 
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know Lewis, or who are quite satisfied with their religion, or irre- 
ligion, may now turn to other pursuits. 


Rebellion and Beyond 


Welsh and Irish clergymen were on both sides of Lewis’s family, 
though by the time of his birth in 1898 none of his near relatives 
were in the ministry. His father, Albert James Lewis, had become 
a solicitor in Belfast. His mother died when Clive was only nine, his 
father in 1929. An older brother, W. H. Lewis, is a retired major 
in the British Army. 

C. S. Lewis was a lonely lad in Ireland. Early he felt the sting of 
melancholy, a trait intensified by the death of his mother. He turned 
to literature, especially finding companionship with the characters 
of the old Nordic myths. He later disinterred these playmates from 
their literary tombs to bring them to life in his own mythologies. 

At the mature age of fourteen, Lewis emerged from his studies 
at several boys’ schools a confirmed atheist. The Christian God now 
had been given a respectable place among the deities of pagan my- 
thology. Yet two things Lewis could not escape: one, a sense of 
‘Joy,’ quite momentarily experienced it is true, yet so real that its 
elusive thrill enticed him to search for it without knowing where to 
look. The other was the problem of pain. Perhaps this was the paida- 
gogos to bring him back to the church—and on to a greater faith. 

Soon after going to Oxford in 1916 he left for duty in the army, 
returning to the university three years later. His career as a student 
followed the usual pattern. After taking his degrees, an earned Bach- 
elor’s with specialization in Classics and English, and an automatic 
Master’s, he remained as lecturer, tutor, and professor. Oxford was 
his academic home until 1954, when he went to Cambridge, the only 
place (except Heaven) where an Oxford man may go without los- 
ing face. 

Lewis dates his conversion from atheism during the 1920’s. 
Several influences aided it. One was a book, Phantastes, A Faerie 
Romance, by George MacDonald. All the charm of Lewis’s own 
Romantic predilections were found in MacDonald, but with this 
difference: the ever-present erotic threat, plus a mere sentimental 
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sympathy with an indescribable mood in nature, was absent. Instead, 
all the “joy” of the Romanticist was now captured and made the 
vehicle of something Lewis calls ‘“‘Holiness.”” This was a baptism of 
the imagination with goodness, until eros was sublimated or elevated 
(I am unable to tell which) toward agape. Only those who have 
experienced the sanctifying of the legitimate joys of earthiness by 
the holy touch of a sinless Christ, who returns pleasure cleansed of 
motives and practices which cripple human personality, can appre- 
ciate Lewis’s encounter with MacDonald. Those who know are for- 
ever delivered from Puritan moral negativisms. 

Another influence was G. K. Chesterton. The moral sturdiness of 
this avowed believer met a similar mood in Lewis. In spite of his 
Romantic temperament, recoiling instinctively from sentimentality, 
Lewis reveals a Scholastic flavor in his understanding of Chris- 
tianity. Hence the appeal of Chesterton. He says that, without any 
intention of becoming good himself, he was moved with the ethical 
sensitivity of the man. It was a sort of theologia naturalis, an ines- 
capable moral oughtness in the soul of Everyman which he could 
not deny. 

Lewis confesses that an atheist should be careful of his reading: 
“God is, if I may say it, very unscrupulous.” 


One further influence may be noted: the religious life of some uni- 
versity friends. He found in them not only intellectual competence 
but vigorous faith. Though he might refute their arguments, he 
could not avoid the excellence of their practice. Later he participated 
in an informal weekly meeting with fellow Oxonians to discuss the 
meaning of Christianity. This is one example of the resurgence of 
the Christian faith among British intellectuals. 


I cannot resist reporting the climax of his conversion. It was in 
Lewis’s room in Magdalen College, where he and God were alone. 
He tells how, night after night, there came the “unrelenting ap- 
proach of Him whom I so earnestly desired not to meet.” 

That which I greatly feared had at last come upon me. In the 

Trinity Term of 1929 I gave in, and admitted that God was 


God, and knelt and prayed; perhaps, that night, the most de- 
ject and reluctant convert in all England. I did not then see 
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what is now the most shining and obvious thing; the Divine 
humility which will accept a convert even on such terms. The 
Prodigal Son at least walked home on his own feet. But who 
can duly adore that Love which will open the high gates to a 
prodigal who is brought in kicking, struggling, resentful, and 
darting his eyes in every direction for a chance of escape ?! 


Literary Artist 


There is a dramatic quality in the entrance of C. S. Lewis into a lec- 
ture hall. He is a bit stocky, with a semi-cherubic face of the maturer 
sort. Fine lines show through a ruddy skin. A smile hides beneath 
the surface, though it seldom erupts in the classroom. His garb, the 
official gown of the professor, poorly conceals the ubiquitous rusty 
tweed sport coat. He has no clerical attire; his are the vestments of 
the mind, which he wears with apostolic grace. A portfolio and damp 
umbrella complete the picture. Though the room is crowded, his 
presence is greeted with ecclesiastical quiet. He speaks with the con- 
fidence of one who knows his way through the British classics, one 
who enjoys the journey. The ancient lore of the land comes to life. 
Students and professor walk in intimate fellowship with great souls 
of the past. In this pilgrimage permanent and abiding truth is sifted 
from the transient. 

I shall leave for literary critics to evaluate Lewis as a man of 
letters. Sufficient to say, he is adjudged to have few peers today. His 
career began as a poet with Spirits in Bondage in 1919 and Dymer 
in 1926. Of the latter Lewis says: it “found some good reviews and 
almost no readers.” Though produced in his pre-conversion days, his 
struggle with pain foreshadows a later theme. Even God is por- 
trayed in terms of conflict: 


The gods themselves know pain, the eternal forms. 
In realms beyond the reach of cloud, and skies 
Nearest the ends of air, where come no storms 
Nor sound of earth, I have looked into their eyes 
Peaceful and filled with pain beyond surmise, 
Filled with an ancient woe man cannot reach 

One moment though in fire; yet calm their speech. 


1Surprised by Joy (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1955), p. 228f. 
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Had Lewis produced nothing more than his phantasies, his place 
in English literature would be secure. Of the three, my preference 
lies with That Hideous Strength, though there is a unity of theme 
among them all. The basic motif is simple: the conflict between good 
and evil, not only on earth but throughout the solar system. Under 
the guise of omnicompetent science, evil, organized as the Nationa] 
Institution of Co-ordinated Experiments (N.I.C.E.!), conspires to 
gain control of Great Britain. The group combines pseudo-scientific 
experiments, a bit of the social idealism of Communism, more than 
a touch of the Arthurian and Druid lore of ancient England, and a 
generous dash of black magic. The purpose is to conquer the intel- 
lectual climate by taking over the institutions which embody the 
culture which has persisted since the Norman Conquest. 

The strategy is to use Mark Studdock, a young professor in 
sociology, to secure the aid of the good eldila from other planets, 
through Mark’s wife, Jane. She has rejected her early religion, but 
has vestiges of the old culture which give her access to Merlin, a 
magician possessing psychic powers which N.I.C.E. desires to con- 
trol. Mark is fascinated, and his ego inflated dangerously, by the 
academic atmosphere of the group meeting clandestinely in an old 
mansion known as Belbury. 

Mark’s initiation is in progress. He is gradually taken through a 
series of regimented ordeals by encounters with a hierarchy of lead- 
ers—and a strange sort of seance with a decapitated head kept alive 
for consultations. Mark is more and more oriented into the demonic 
society at Belbury, the headquarters of the bent e/dil, Satan. An 
order of life superior to man, the Macrobes, adds weirdness to the 
situation. It has all the semblance of an anteroom to Inferno. 

In the midst of this brain-washing Mark gets suspicious. In the 


Objective Room the pictures, angles of walls, spots on the ceiling, 


are all out of focus. A large wooden crucifix lies on the floor. Mark 
is instructed to trample on it and otherwise insult it, to crush out of 
his subconscious life any lingering religious devotion. A tug-of-war 
builds up within his soul. The helpless wooden Christ, hands held by 
equally wooden nails, is seen as a prototype of Mark’s own helpless- 
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ness. Suddenly he knew: This Man had lived—and had been exe- 
cuted by the Belbury of His day! 

This was the example of what always happens when the straight 
meets the crooked. It was—a Cross! And Mark was now on it. 

Some unknown courage moves him to rebel. In a sort of surprised 
desperation, he cries: “It’s all bloody nonsense, and I’m damned if 
I do any such thing.” It was not swearing; he knew, as others have 
known, that such action can result in nothing other than damnation. 


Unpopular Doctrines 


C. S. Lewis is one of the most feared and most respected lay-apolo- 
gists in Britain. His skill is not in mere verbal subtleties. A severe 
sort of rationalism finds the weak spot in the enemy’s armor. For 
example, Mere Christianity begins with the inevitable moral impera- 
tive, moves through faith in a Personal Deity, leads on to the basic 
Christian virtues, and finally reaches a climax in a Trinitarian reli- 
gion demanding sainthood as the criterion of Christianity. 

Lewis restates with Thomistic insight several doctrines which his 
more “enlightened” (and less Christian?) contemporaries have con- 
signed to myth. He is a strong defender of miracles. His work, 
Miracles (1947), ranks with John Oman’s The Natural and the 
Supernatural and David Cairns’ 4 Faith that Rebels as an antidote 
to the naturalism and neo-naturalism of the time. Against the inept 
accusation that the idea of the Trinity is mere speculation, Lewis 
stoutly reaffirms the doctrine of ““The Three-Personal God.” He 
feels that the Virgin Conception of Our Lord is necessary to Chris- 
tianity. To call it “scientifically impossible” is nonsense. Science can- 
not dictate to God how He shall act. This is an invasion of God into 
history; once and once only God touched the life of woman directly, 
“without passing through the ages of interlocked events.” 

Nor is the Devil merely a metaphor. In reading the New Testa- 
ment Lewis finds constant reference to ‘ta Dark Power in the uni- 
verse—a mighty evil spirit who was held to be the Power behind 
death and disease, and sin.” 

Lewis’s analysis of the predicament of man has an Augustinian 
flavor. Christianity requires a recovery of the sense of sin. “‘Christ 
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takes it for granted that men are bad.”’ Only an adequate diagnosis 
which sees man as a sinner can be the basis for hope. “All men alike 
stand condemned, not by alien codes of ethics, but by their own, and 
all men therefore are conscious of guilt.” 

He is utterly unsympathetic with anaemic theological views which 
omit the severe doctrines of sin, hell, the Devil, and redemption. He 
speaks of this sort of thing as ““Christianity—and water” and brack- 
ets this perversion of the faith with atheism as “boys’ philosophies.” 
Likewise, he is persuaded that we must not surrender the doctrine 
of the return of Christ, sometimes called “the Second Coming.”” We 
simply do not know when the world drama will end. Our task is to 
be obedient as if this present night will be the world’s last. 

Christ is the true Incarnation of God. The popular idea that 
Christ is the great moral teacher moves Lewis to scorn. 


That is the one thing we must not say. A man who was merely 
a man and said the sort of things Jesus said would not be a 
great moral teacher. He would either be a lunatic—on the level 
with the man who says he is a poached egg—or else he would 
be the Devil of Hell. You must make your choice. Either this 
man was, and is, the Son of God: or else a madman or some- 
thing worse. You can shut Him up for a fool, you can spit at 
Him and kill Him as a demon; or you can fall at His feet and 
call Him Lord and God. But let us not come with any patron- 
izing nonsense about His being a great human teacher. He has 
not left that open to us. He did not intend to.? 


And Now? 
Lewis has succeeded in doing several things: 


1. He has irritated the pseudo-intellectuals. In doing so he has 
attracted an embarrassing entourage—the Biblicists—who favor 


his conclusions but do not understand his myths. He insists upon 
intellectual as well as moral earnestness. The tradition of British 
scepticism has a hard time with his incisive analyses of their denials. 
He is especially severe with the scientists whom he substantially 
identifies with evil since they are guilty of the worst sin, the pride of 
human achievement. His own intellectual honesty, which led him to 


2 Mere Christianity (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955), p. 40f. 
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faith through rigorous logic, cannot tolerate the partial truths of 
mere experimentation. And even philosophers, who dismiss the di- 
mension of faith, handle only fragmentary truth. 

2. He has restored to theology a new respectability. Albrecht 
Ritschl, being reminded that his theology was difficult, said he didn’t 
want every Tom, Dick, and Harry to know what he was talking 
about. Not so with Lewis. He would rescue religious truth from the 
lazy self-appointed intelligentsia and the professional jargonese of 
the official interpreter. During World War II he was one of the 
most popular religious speakers over the BBC. The reading of Lewis 
should be a required discipline for all who aspire to publish a Dog- 
matik. | can almost hear him say: “Truth simply can’t be that thick!” 

3. He has given an exciting flavor to religion. Though a prac- 
ticing High Churchman of the Anglican variety, he seems to enjoy 
it like a new Salvation Army convert. In fact, there is an exhilarat- 
ing freshness about everything he does. For example, he is reported 
to have an aversion to females. He denies it, declaring it is not be- 
cause they are feminine but because they are bores. He has no truck 
with bores of any sex, and the worst boredom is religious. 


This disdain for trivialities likely is the reason why he has few 
very intimate friends. It is said that few people, if any, have ever 
been entertained in the twelve-room home he maintained in Head- 
ington, the Oxford suburb. At times, it is reported, he refers to his 
old mother who lives there; but, of course, she has been dead for 


years. 

Lewis has consistently refused invitations to come to America. 
Perhaps he feels with George Bernard Shaw that British and Ameri- 
can people are separated by the barrier of a common language. But 
many of his admirers wish he would reconsider and pay us a visit. 
Would anything be more stimulating in a secularized academic 
atmosphere than a seminar with Clive Staples Lewis as leader? He 
would surely scandalize the Fundamentalists. Theological liberals 
would regard him as hopelessly reactionary. Professional religionists 
might miss the point entirely. Sociologists and psychologists prob- 
ably would boycott his sessions. He would draw blood from philoso- 
phers with a naturalistic bias, especially the “neo” variety. English 
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majors might find their subject coming to life. And it could happea 
that he would make Christians of all of us. 

Someone has suggested that he should succeed the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It might be done if some detour around canon 
law could be constructed. But it were far better for him to remain a 
non-ecclesiastic—just Clive Staples Lewis, lay-apologist for the faith. 

This is sure: Lewis has no Utopian hopes that the world is about 
ready for total capitulation to Christianity. Indeed, he doubts that 
it will ever be popular to be a full-fledged believer. His realistic bent 
is expressed in this way: ““When no man goes to Church except be- 
cause he seeks Christ the number of actual believers can at last be 
discovered.” 

Possibly this, after all, is the revival for which we should pray. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


George Henry Noble, M.D. (Atlanta Medical College) °81, D.C.L. 
(University of the South) ’20, Emeritus Professor of Gynecology, 
was painted by Charles Frederick Naegele (1857-1944) in his Ma- 
rietta studio. Dr. Noble had a long record of service in the medical 
schools of Atlanta. He was one of the organizers of the Atlanta 
School of Medicine, 1905-1913, was active in its merger with the 
Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons to found the new At- 
lanta Medical College, which in 1915 became Emory University’s 
School of Medicine. The portrait was presented by “Former Asso- 
ciates in the Atlanta School of Medicine,” and hangs in the first-floor 
corridor of the Emory University Hospital. Like all of Naegele’s 
portraits, it is an extremely realistic and technically proficient per- 
formance. 





Incunabula in the Emory 


University Library 


By Dewey EUGENE CARROLL 


Dewey Eugene Carroll, A.B. (Chattanooga) ’49, M.L. 55, is Head of the 
Business and Industry Division, Atlanta Public Library. 


N ITS FORMAL bibliographic sense the term incunabula refers to 
I those works published so early in the history of printing in any 
given locality that the art of printing in that area may be considered 
to have been in its infancy. Unless it is otherwise qualified, however, 
the term is customarily used, as it is here, to refer to those products 
of the European press which appeared after the invention of mod- 
ern printing near the midpoint of the fifteenth century and before 
the year 1501. The latter date has been chosen by bibliographers to 
mark the transition of modern printing from its earliest cradle days 
to the first years of its full maturity. Accordingly, works published 
before that time have come to possess a unique bibliographic value. 

The exact date and place of the first appearance of modern print- 
ing are unknown. Even the identity of the person primarily respon- 
sible for its invention is uncertain. Present bibliographic judgment 
tends to support the claim of Johann Gutenberg over that of his 
chief rival, Lourens Janszoon Coster of the Netherlands. It is be- 
lieved that Gutenberg first succeeded in printing from movable metal 
type at some time soon after the year 1440, when he is thought to 
have been in the German city of Mainz. This was at least ten years 
or more before the appearance of his famous forty-two-line Latin 
Bible, which was published not later than 1456, and which is the 
occasion of this year’s celebration of the five-hundredth anniversary 
of Europe’s first printed book. A copy of this priceless work, dated 
1456 by its rubricator and binder, Heinrich Cremer of Mainz, is 
now housed in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

While the exact origin of modern printing is shrouded in histori- 
cal uncertainty, detailed information exists about the unparalleled 
flourishing of the new art. By 1480 the new presses were in operation 
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in virtually every country and principal city of Western Europe. In 
Germany among the leaders in this rapid dissemination were Adolf 
Rusch, Ulrich Zell, and Anton Koberger. In France were Ulrich 
Gering and Guillaume Le Roy; in England, William Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde. Among the chief figures in Italy were Erhardus 
Ratdolt, Johannes de Spira, and, perhaps the two finest of all, Nico- 
las Jenson and Aldus Manutius. The Emory University Library is 
fortunate in holding works by three of these early masters: Ratdolt, 
Koberger, and Manutius. 

All the historical accounts of the rapid spread of printing through- 
out Europe properly turn about the lives of the first master printers 
responsible for its success. These printers have won recognition 
going far beyond their roles as creative typographers. Unlike the 
division of the present, printing and publishing were a single process 
in the first years of the new art, and it was as publishers that the 
early printers became central figures in the flood of cultural changes 
stemming from the Renaissance. From their presses soon issued the 
main body of the world’s great literature, reproduced for the first 
time in popular form. Over forty thousand separate editions are now 
known to have been issued by these printers before 1501. 

Of this vast body of literature the largest proportion, approxi- 
mately half, was of a religious nature. Following in lesser propor- 
tions were groups of works treating the other major subject interests 
of the times: law, medicine, music, mathematics, grammar, astron- 
omy, astrology, education, philosophy, history, and geography. The 
Latin classics were a major output, as were the Greek, although the 
latter were printed less frequently. In all areas of the literature of 
the period, which took its chief characteristics from the two domi- 
nant movements of Humanism and the Reformation, the first atten- 
tion was given to printing classic works previously available only in 
manuscript form. The great national literatures of the day were also 
fully represented, however, in such authors as Dante, Petrarch, and 
Chaucer. 

The impact of this widespread dissemination of the most prized 
writings of man upon a civilization in which reading had heretofore 
been the privilege of a few can hardly be overestimated. It need not 
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cause wonder that modern scholarship has required the systematic 
gathering of this early printing into organized collections and ne- 
cessitated its detailed treatment in massive bibliographic studies. 
Among the world’s greatest collections of these products of the fif- 
teenth-century press are those now located in the British Museum, 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Munich Staatsbibliotek, and the 
Laurentian and Vatican Libraries. In America the Library of Con- 
gress, the Harvard University Library, the Huntington Library, 
and the Annmary Brown Memorial Library are among the outstand- 
ing collections. 

The first major bibliography designed to comprehend the entirety 
of European incunabula was Georg Wolfgang Panzer’s Annales 
T ypographict, which was published in eleven volumes between 1793 
and 1803. These volumes sought to list the titles of all known incu- 
nabula in chronological order under the names of the localities in 
which they were printed. They were the standard authority until the 
appearance of Ludwig Hain’s monumental Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum between 1826 and 1834. This work, supplemented by 
Walter A. Copinger and later corrected by Dietrich Reichling, re- 
mains today one of the most frequently cited catalogues of incunab- 
ula. Of comparable dimensions is the British Museum’s Catalogue 
of Books Printed in the XV th Century. Today the number of bib- 
liographic studies of incunabula is steadily increasing, and most of 
the major institutions now issue special catalogues and studies of 
their holdings. All such works, it is hoped, will eventually become 
supplementary to the massive German Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke, which is being prepared in codperation with the principal 
libraries of the world. When completed, it is expected to list with 
full descriptions each of the many thousands of separate editions 
of books printed before 1501. For the layman the willingness of 
research institutions to engage in such demanding international ef- 
forts to compile the guides necessary for the study of incunabula is, 
perhaps, one of the most readily grasped indications of the special 
value which incunabula hold for modern scholarship. 

' In comparison with the major archival libraries of Europe, the 
libraries of the southeastern United States are relatively still in their 
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infancy. As a rule, American collections have developed in patterns 
suited primarily to the particular teaching and research needs of 
their parent institutions. Such is the case with the library community 
of which Emory is a member. The few incunabula which have found 
their way into these collections have not resulted from specific drives 
to obtain them. The Emory University Library has at present only 
eight such works. These are, however, unusual in their representa- 
tion of the entire output of the fifteenth-century press, as well as in 
their intrinsic worth. They merit consideration individually and 
as a group. 

The rare book collection of the Emory Library, which was organ- 
ized as a separate division in 1942, fortunately includes a copy of 
the Biblia Latina printed in Venice in 1475 by Franciscus Renner de 
Heilbronn and Nicolaus de Frankfordia. These two early masters 
printed books in Venice both alone and in partnership. Emory’s copy 
of their Latin Bible is a perfect small folio. It is an excellent example 
of the fifteenth-century Bibles, which were the favorite book of the 
time and which were issued more frequently than any other single 
work. Emory’s copy has an elaborate, historiated capital “F”’ on 
folio 5a illuminated in pure gold. This page also bears a manuscript 
note of former ownership reading: ‘‘Collegii Soc. Jesu Vienna cat 
inscrip a° 1656.” 

Two classical texts are held in Emory’s rare book collection: 
Appianus’ De Bellis Civilibus Romanis and Josephus Flavius’ Opera. 
Appianus’ work is the earliest possessed by the Library. It was 
printed in Venice in 1472. Appianus, a Greek historian, wrote his 
account of Roman imperialism in the second century. It is the only 
extant source of many documents of Roman history that would oth- 
erwise be unknown to the present. Emory’s copy of this work is a 
perfect folio of one hundred forty-eight leaves. On folio 2a has been 
stamped “Biblioteca Regia Monacensis,” indicating the former own- 


ership of the library of the Kingdom of Monaco. The copy is set in 


Roman characters. Its printer, Vindelinus de Spira, was the brother 
of Johannes de Spira, the first printer in Venice. Johannes died in 
1470 while working on St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, and Vinde- 
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, linus continued the work alone. No book bearing his name has been 
found dated after 1477. 

The first-century Jewish historian and soldier, Josephus Flavius, 
completed his noted De Antiquitate Judaica in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. In it he related the history of 
the Jews from the time of the creation to the period of the Jewish 
war with Rome. This war, in which he played so conspicuous a part, 
he in turn recorded in his De Bello Judaico. In 1481 the German 
printer Reynaldus de Novimagio published two editions of these 
works, which he bound together in a single volume. Emory holds a 
perfect copy of these combined folio editions in their single original 
binding. Latin manuscript leaves of vellum have been used as end 
papers for the volume. Such use of old manuscript and early printed 
works for end papers was a characteristic of early binding practice, 
and it has led keen observers to important bibliographic discoveries. 
In such end papers was discovered a single leaf of a German poem, 
now generally referred to as the ‘Fragment of the World Judg- 
ment,”’ which is believed to be the earliest specimen of modern print- 
ing now preserved. 

Representative of the large body of religious literature published 
in the fifteenth century is Emory’s copy of Savonarola’s Etlich Be- 
schaulich Betrachtung des Bitern Leydens Jesu (Some Contempla- 
tive Meditations on the Bitter Sorrows of Jesus). It was printed 
two years after the Dominican preacher’s spiritual rule of Florence 
came to an end with his hanging in 1498. Its publisher, Peter Wag- 
ner, operated one of the smaller presses in Nuremberg noted for a 
variety of small chapbooks with crude woodcut illustrations. Em- 
ory’s copy of this 1500 edition by Wagner is a small folio book of 
twenty-nine leaves. The text is set in a mixed Gothic type of an 
unusual German character, based upon copper engravings rather 
than upon manuscript models as was the usual custom. 

Readers who examine this unique little German translation may 
note an exception to a common characteristic of most fifteenth- 
century books. These books were printed before the use of the title 
page became an accepted practice. Accordingly, a paragraph called 
the colophon was usually printed at the end of the text containing 
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the title of the work, its author, the name of the printer, and the 
date and place of publication. This colophon was the customary 
finishing stroke which served the printer as though he were an artist 
signing his work. It was a carry-over from the days of manuscript 
texts, when the practical need to conserve expensive vellum did not 
encourage the thought of a title page. Emory’s copy of the Savona- 
rola work has the traditional colophon, but it has also a caption over 
a woodcut illustration on folio la serving as the title of the work 
and giving the author, the date, and a statement of translation. Thus 
it marks an intermediary stage in the evolution of the title page. 
Typical of the many volumes of incunabula dealing with scientific 
subjects is Emory’s copy of Pomponius Mela’s Cosmographia Siue 
De Situ Orbis, which is believed to have been written A.D. 43. Mela 
was perhaps the earliest Roman geographer. His little compendium 
and the geographical sections of Pliny’s works comprise the only 
formal treatises on the subject of geography known to exist in clas- 
sical Latin literature. Erhardus Ratdolt printed an edition of this 
work in Venice in 1482. Ratdolt was one of the outstanding early 
master printers. Only two months before printing the Mela edition 
he issued the first printed edition of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, 
becoming thereby the first printer to solve the problems of repro- 
ducing mathematical designs typographically. Emory’s copy of his 
edition of Mela’s geographical treatise is a perfect small quarto of 
forty-eight leaves which has been rebound in cardboard covers. 
Emory has also a representative work of mystical pseudo-science 
in Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Chaldaeorum, Assyrio- 
rum. The writings of the Syrian exponent of Neoplatonism won him 
a large following before his death in 330 and later during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. In 1497 the famous Aldus Manutius 
published Marsilio Ficino’s translation of De Mysteriis, which was 
bound in a single volume together with a collection of the works of 
several other authors, including Porphyrius, Synesius, Psellus, and 
Speusippus. The collection has taken its name from the De Mys- 
teriis, which appears first in the volume. The De Mysteriis is one of 
the lesser-known works printed by Manutius, who is generally re- 
garded as the greatest of all the early master printers, although he 
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was primarily a scholar who concerned himself with printing in order 
to make widely available inexpensive reproductions of Greek and 
Roman classics. 

A fine example of the philosophical writings of the period is Jo- 
hannes Duns Scotus’ Quaestiones in Quattuor Libros. The teachings 
and writings of Duns Scotus in the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries resulted in the founding of a new school of Scholas- 
ticism opposed to that of the followers of St. Thomas Aquinas. One 
of the best-known of his writings which have been established as au- 
thentic is his Quaestiones. In the three years from 1476 to 1478, a 
firm of two early Venetian printers, Johannes de Colonia and Jo- 
hannes Manthen, published this work in four parts. Part III, the 
In Tertium Librum Sententiarum, was issued in 1477, shortly before 
John of Cologne and Manthen merged interests with the peerless 
Nicolas Jenson. Emory holds a perfect copy of this 1477 folio edition. 

The last of the eight incunabula held by the Emory Library—and 
perhaps the most famous of its holdings—is a copy of the Nurem- 
berg physician, Hartmann Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum, an illus- 
trated history of the world from the creation to the reign of the 
Emperor Maximilian. This work was published in Nuremberg in 
1493 in both Latin and German editions by Anton Koberger, who 
earlier had established the first printing shop in Nuremberg in 1470. 
Koberger’s success as printer and publisher was phenomenal, and 
before his death in 1513 his activities were expanded to an interna- 
tional scope requiring a large staff of printers and a corps of special 
salesmen. His edition of Schedel’s work, commonly known as the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, holds a unique position among the genre of 
pictorial histories that were so popular at the time. It contains ap- 
proximately two thousand large woodcut illustrations done by Wil- 
helm Pleydenwurff and Michael Wohlgemuth, the master of Al- 
brecht Direr. The illustrations are frequently anachronistic, and 
several cuts are used repeatedly to represent different historic per- 
sonages and places. Emory’s copy of the Chronicle is one of the few 
in the world which have not been mutilated by the removal of its 
account of the legendary Papess Johanna. It is a large folio of three 
hundred twenty-six leaves, still in its original binding of brown, 
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blind-tooled leather drawn over heavy wooden covers. The copy, 
which is one of the Latin edition, was presented to the Emory Li- 
brary by Mr. Charles H. Candler in 1925. 

Emory is fortunate in its incunabula collection. It is unusual that 
a small collection should be so representative. Only one type of work 
is needed to make its representation complete—a contemporary 


author of the period who appeared first, not in manuscript, but in 
printed form. Emory’s collection is at present only germinal, and 
there are no plans for its systematic development. The teaching 
requirements of the University and the areas of research to which 
it is committed have not yet created such a need. It is true that in a 
sense incunabula are expensive museum pieces; however, in a larger 
and more significant sense, incunabula constitute a principal part of 
the foundation of modern scholarship, for they carry us back to the 
very beginnings of modern learning. Emory might well covet addi- 
tional incunabula. They would be most welcome assets to its Library 
which is making a reputation for the discriminating quality of its 
collections. 





Sanctuary 


By CHARLES R. Harr 


The Phi Beta Kappa poem for 1956 was composed by Dr. Charles R. Hart, 
Gamma of Massachusetts, 1913, Ivy Poet, Williams College Class of 1913, 


Professor of Latin. 


Friends, | am glad to talk with you today; 
May there be something for a man to say 
Who soon will number ten years and a score, 
Since first one autumn day, he stood before 
Our marble buildings gleaming in the sun, 
Something to say before his course is run. 


Now if I try to tell you of the good 

That man and Nature proffered, as I stood, 

I shall not tell of matters strange to you; 

I know this is your sanctuary too. 

I speak for many hearts when I declare 

I found the college and its woodland fair, 
And gave them my allegiance, as you did, 

Not as a place from which the world is hid, 
But rather one whence it may be surveyed 
More clearly, and a sounder judgment made. 
There is a quiet here that will not cease, 
Though all our epoch is at war with peace, 
And here is beauty that maintains its right, 
Though so much beauty vanishes from sight. 
We think that these are an essential part 

Of daily living no less than of art, 

And in the articles of our belief 

Repose and order always will be chief. 
Knowing our time has turned away from these, 
We would attest the power of flowers and trees 
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To lead men back to wisdom and a sense, 
Amid a changing world, of permanence. 

But woven into this rich tapestry 

Are more than order and tranquility: 

Though it has been our pleasure, day by day, 
To walk again in this familiar way, 

Though each of us may measure his great gain, 
We have known also sorrow, loss, and pain 
And death. Our hopes have fallen to the ground; 
Even in this retreat mists gathered round 

Our steps, and if we found again the way 

To light, what confidence has been our stay, 

If not the faith that we, in all we do, 

Fulfill some purpose hidden from our view? 
This woodland wears the beauty suffering 

And an untroubled faith alone can bring. 


Till now I tell of what we have believed, 
What we have suffered, what we have received, 
But our profession rather is to give, 

And for that purpose we must chiefly live. 

Is not a teacher one who seeks to share 

His treasure—how accumulated, where, 

May differ—but a part of that man’s dower 
Will be himself, his spiritual power. 

Let none prescribe how this is to be done; 


We work in our own manner, every one, 


And independence ought to be a rule 

Nowhere so much, I think, as in a school. 
What is this treasure that we would be giving? 
Is it not an experience of living, 

The wisdom of mankind through all the ages, 
Revealed to us in many glowing pages? 

We like to say our goal is verity, 

But even more it is humanity. 
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The fruit of our endeavor in this wood 

Must be that man is loved and understood. 
Then let the ties be very close that bind 
Teacher and student here in heart and mind, 
And out beyond these borders let them reach, 
Embracing all who learn and all who teach, 
Until we form a mighty company, 

All teachers being learners equally. 


The nation that we cherish, at this hour, 
Stands at its apogee of wealth and power, 
Yet may the mark of our democracy 

And her true children be humility. 

The world goes on to goals we cannot guess, 
But if, as we approach them, less and less 
Shall burn the light of brotherhood and peace, 
Shall we not pause, and bid the tumult cease, 
To learn how far we may have gone astray 
From our high purpose of an elder day? 
Comfort and ease are not enough to show 
That we should glory in time’s onward flow. 


With countless instruments on every hand 

To further us, shall we forget to stand 
Alone? If we would reach the heart of things, 
We must entrust ourselves to our own wings. 
Let us accept this aid, but not in place 

Of all that makes the savor and the grace 


Of life—books, converse, Nature, blessed hours 
In which a man relies on his own powers. 
Where happiness is truly to be sought 

Is the prime lesson that must here be taught. 


O grove of pines in which our lot is cast, 
The years go by, a lifetime soon is past, 
But still our confidence may stand secure: 
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You will remain and wisdom will endure. 

Be still a gate to learning, and a door 

To thoughtful living, but be even more 

A sanctuary thousands will revere, 

Their lives, like ours, having been fashioned here. 


Friends, I am glad to talk with you today; 
This is a tribute that I wished to pay. 





Environmental Science for the 
Biologist—A Frontier 


By Ropertr B. PLatr 


Robert B. Platt, B.S. (Emory and Henry) ’33, A.M. (Peabody) ’35, Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania) “48, is Associate Professor of Biology, his specialization being 
the relations between plants and animals and their environment. 


R BIOLOGISTS, concepts pertaining to environment are as indis- 
igen as are concepts pertaining to organisms. Environment 
is not the sole concern of certain divisions of biology, but is an inte- 
gral part, in varying degrees to be sure, of all. In spite of steady 
progress, particularly through this half-century, in our understanding 
of environment with respect to organisms, we may be just now reach- 
ing the logarithmic phase in the expansion of this area of science. 

The physical and biological sciences differ basically with respect to 
their interest in environment, if for no other reason than because the 
biologist is concerned preéminently with the environment as it con- 
cerns living things, and the physical sciences, such as aeronautics, 
construction engineering, and meteorology, are concerned with the 
environment in terms of physical or non-living entities. Further- 
more, the biologist is concerned only with that relatively narrow 
range of environmental conditions within which life can exist. 

In what biological fields will environmental science most rapidly 
develop? Why is it a frontier? What are the present needs, and 
what are the probable accomplishments and developments over the 
next decade of time? Are there interdisciplinary obligations present, 
and if so, how are we to meet them? Lastly, who are most nearly 
correct, those who claim that we can solve all of our environmental 
problems in the laboratory, or those who say that we must also have 
a well-developed environmental science in terms of the habitat before 
we can adequately understand the living world of which we are a part? 

Some of the larger areas where an exponential development of 
environmental science is urgently needed are given here. Although 


slanted somewhat to the needs of our own country, we cannot forget 
that through the United Nations this country has assumed responsi- 
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bility for world-wide participation and leadership in all of these 
areas to varying degrees. 


The most recent need has arisen with respect to the problems of 


disposal of atomic wastes, such disposal suddenly looming as the 
limiting factor in the development of our atomic age. Odum, in 
reviewing this particular area of what he terms radiation ecology, 
cites an estimate by Claus that “If the equilibrium stockpile of 
atomic wastes expected in the future were evenly distributed over 
one-tenth of the world’s land surface a radiation field would be pro- 
duced at several hundred times the radiation which is now considered 
permissible for safety.” He comments: ‘‘To be perfectly frank, we 
do not have nearly enough fundamental knowledge of environment, 
i.e., streams, soils, the ocean, to adequately cope with the problems 
we can see coming up in a very few years. Therefore, in addition to 
the trial and error experiments with the environmental effects of 
radiation we need to bring our basic science of ecology up to date.” 

Losses caused by all insects in the United States add up to a stag- 
gering four billion dollars for an average year, according to the 
1952 Yearbook of Agriculture on insects. From the 1953 Yearbook 
on plant diseases comes the information that these cost the American 
people three billion dollars every year. The expectation of several 
years ago that chemical control of insects and plant diseases would 
rapidly solve our problems has given way now to a more sober reali- 
zation that although such controls may continue to be the primary 
ones, their use will be effectively enhanced, and at times dependent 
upon, detailed ecological knowledge of the organisms concerned. 
Certainly the evidence is overwhelming that indiscriminate use of 
insecticides upsets the ecological balance in nature, and in order to 
safeguard ourselves against such practices, as well as to insure their 
maximum effectiveness, we must consider the ecology of the organ- 
isms and communities concerned, both prior and subsequent to the 
use of chemical and other means of control. 

Current world-wide problems in infectious diseases arising from 
insecticide resistance by carriers of disease have created an urgent 
need for reappraisal of an ecological basis of the whole area of 
human disease control. 
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Allergic infections are probably the most widespread of human 
diseases the world over, and yet we know almost nothing about the 
abundance and distribution of the causative agents in nature, at least 
of those such as pollen, which have been specified. 

Provision of adequate food for the ever-increasing world popula- 
tion through improved agricultural crops and practices, again in 
terms of more adequate knowledge of the environment within which 
these crops grow, is another pressing problem of the immediate 
future. 

Still another area is that of adequate conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources, particularly forests, game and fish, and 
water. 

An urgent need arose during World War II for detailed knowl- 
edge of the climate of the soldier. As has. been pointed out, a soldier 
walking down a street in Virginia might have at head-level a climate 
characteristic by weather bureau records for that day in New Eng- 
land, whereas his feet would be in a climate characteristic of that 
same day in southern Florida. Careful attention to these vertical 
climatic gradients existing within a few feet of the ground for vari- 
ous areas of the world have brought about a drastic change in mili- 
tary clothing and supplies. 

It is dificult to phrase in precise terms the significance of the de- 
velopment of environmental science with respect to the above areas 
of human need and activity. Undoubtedly concepts and principles 
undreamed of today await the investigator of the next few years. 
We can only say now that in terms of knowledge at hand, the abso- 
lute necessity for a vastly stepped-up program in terms of the en- 
vironment is mandatory if progress in these aspects of our civiliza- 
tion is to be at all comparable to that now being made in the physical 
and chemical aspects of human progress. 

With what kinds of problems are we faced in this environmental 
approach ? Perhaps the single most important kind is that of ecologi- 
cal life history studies of single species. These have been appropri- 
ately described by committees and publications of both the Ecological 
Society of America and the British Ecological Society. These 
normally include three phases conducted simultaneously: an inves- 
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tigation of the autenvironment in space and in time, with special ref- 
erence to horizontal and vertical gradients, as well as to averages 
and extremes; studies in the field and laboratory of the tolerances 
to these environmental factors of the organisms concerned for each 
stage of their life cycle; and an attempt to determine between these 
sets of data the critical conditions or combinations of conditions op- 
erating to control the population of the organism under investigation. 

Since communities of organisms have characteristics of their own 
which are not characteristic of the individuals of which the commu- 
nity is composed, we need information on these also. For example, 
we need to know the densities of various species of the community, 
the rate at which these densities change through time within a single 
growing season, and over long periods of time as succession occurs. 
Additional community characteristics are death rate, competition, 
aggregation, dispersion, and establishment. 

Still other basic problems include that of food chains, which in 
turn involves the rate and direction of movement of energy transfer. 
Concomitant with this are the problems of energy balance in simple 
and complex ecological systems, the latter including photosynthesis- 


respiration ratios, net production, and other aspects of producer- 
consumer relationships. 


There are two basic approaches for the biologist in environmental 
science: one, through the laboratory under controlled conditions, 
and the other, through the natural environment, under uncontrolled 
conditions. Most of our knowledge to date has been gained through 
utilization of the first, or laboratory approach, primarily by the use 
of relatively few experimental organisms, in which the basic objec- 
tives have been the elucidation of physiological responses to con- 
trolled environmental conditions. Despite the enormous value of 
such work, it nevertheless has the severe shortcoming that it cannot 
be translated directly into an understanding of specific organisms 
living within their own environmental conditions. 

Nowadays, almost anyone can characterize an arctic environment 
versus a temperate one, or can characterize the general conditions 
within a woodland versus an open field. Despite the value gained 
from such studies, we know that individual animals and plants do 
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not respond in their daily living to average summer temperatures 
or, for example, to the humidity obtained at nine o’clock every morn- 
ing at three feet above the ground in a particular spot. Rather, 
plants and animals respond to a multiplicity of gradients or combi- 
nations of gradients of environmental conditions with which they 
are in continuous interaction through space and in time. Here then, 
is the frontier of the future in environmental science. 

Ecology is traditionally defined as the science dealing with the 
reciprocal relations between organisms and their environment. Fo- 
cusing then on the term “environment,” it is commonly defined as 
the sum of all the external conditions and influences affecting the life 
and development of an organism. These two definitions have been 
extraordinarily fruitful in the development of environmental science 
to date. The following principles, concerned wholly with environ- 
ment, have been derived from the concepts in them. 

(1) The environment consists of many factors which exist as an 
interacting complex and react as a whole. (2) Certain of these fac- 
tors or combinations of factors may be limiting, compensating, or 
triggering. (3) The magnitudes of these factors continuously change 
in space and time. (4) Organisms continuously modify those factors 
peculiar to their own environment. These principles being true, this 
one follows: (5) Environmental factors in intimate contact with 
and interacting with a specific organism at a given time, may vary 
in magnitude from the same factors some distance away from that 
organism. 

The definition of environment may now be rephrased to include 
more adequately that which is characteristically associated with or 
suggested by these principles. Naturally, if we accept the above prin- 
ciples, then we must accept this rephrasal of the definition: The en- 
vironment of a specific organism (i.e., autenvironment) consists of 
the continuously changing complex of all conditions and influences 
which are in direct and indirect contact with and are interacting with 
that organism. 

Our factual knowledge of environment has fallen far short of the 
concepts and principles just stated. Environmental analyses generally 
have not been the sum but rather have been the quantitatively ex- 
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pressed quasi-average of a few selected external conditions and 
influences affecting the life and development of organisms, and are 
only suggestive of the environment of specific organisms. Yet the 
influences of these quantitative expressions have been so powerful in 
ecological thinking that too frequently we have subjectively accepted 
these as being equal to or the equivalent of the basic concepts and 
definitions of environment as given above. Thus critical studies of 
the environment of individual plants have forced a reappraisal of 
the pragmatic concepts of environment as commonly accepted in the 
past half-century, and at the same time have significantly sharpened 
our approach to the study of individual organisms and also to that 
of communities of organisms. 


Critical safeguards and basic considerations which have now come 
into fairly common use but which were not well understood or gen- 
erally accepted a decade or more ago include: (1) that the environ- 
ment of a particular organism at a particular time is not the same 
as that some distance removed, either by millimeters or by miles; 
(2) data cannot be transposed in time any better than in space; 
(3) environmental effects observed on an individual cannot be ap- 


plied without question to the population or to the species; (4) data 
obtained in greenhouses under unnatural conditions cannot be used 
for interpretation of the same organism when living in its natural 
environment; (5) all environmental factors must be taken into con- 
sideration, even though all cannot be measured or controlled; (6) 
vertical as well as horizontal gradients are of far greater signifi- 
cance than point measurements of environmental conditions; (7) 
all stages in the life cycle must be taken into consideration; and 
(8) populations, rather than individuals, must compose the basic 
units for investigation. 

Although emphasis has been placed above on experimental studies 
in the field, this by no means is designed to weaken the importance 
of laboratory studies. The majority of significant questions, ideas, 
and concepts will probably come from field observations. Neverthe- 
less it is under laboratory conditions that these must be carefully 
checked and verified. And, of course, laboratories will continue their 
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own original investigations, with perhaps some reorientation with 
respect to field studies. 

Perhaps the foremost need today is that of education of the biolo- 
gist, first with regard to the significance of this work, and secondly 
with regard to the methods, techniques, and concepts which are now 
being developed. Investigators in the past have shied away from the 
kinds of investigations proposed here because the potentialities were 
not recognized, and perhaps of more significance, that this kind of 
research was extremely difficult, if not impossible, because of the 
lack of instruments and even more, the multiplicity of uncontrolled 
conditions with which the investigator had to work. 

Coupled with this has been the lack of funds for conducting such 
research. Until the last two or three years most foundations and 
government agencies invested only a small portion of their total 
funds in basic research, and of this but a tiny fraction on the type of 
environmental research indicated here. Fortunately, this situation 
is rapidly changing, and the funds now becoming available should 
give the development of environmental science a real boost. 

The need for basic knowledge of plants and animals in their 
natural habitats has become of national and international concern. 
Of the two million kinds of organisms in the world, several thou- 
sands are of direct importance to man, and of these we know the life 
history in conclusive detail of perhaps a few score. 

To an ecologist soberly viewing the future, it is quite obvious that 
although ecology should maintain leadership in this area of environ- 
mental science, as it has so ably done to the present, information will 
be provided by investigators from many biological disciplines. Just 
as the ecologist uses the tools of, for example, genetics and physiol- 
ogy, so will other sciences utilize the tools of ecology in the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of the environment of plants and animals. 

Organisms react to the vast complex of environmental factors in 
which their physiological mechanisms evolved, and not to a series of 
controlled laboratory conditions. Many significant advances of the 
future, then, in environmental science for the biologist, will come 
from field studies. In fact, in this frontier, we undoubtedly face the 
discovery of concepts and principles now undreamed of. 
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Some Memories of 


Anderson M. Scruggs, Lyric Poet 


By GROVER C. HUNTER, JR. 


Grover C. Hunter, Jr., A.B.’36, D.D.S.’40, formerly a member of the faculty 
of Emory’s School of Dentistry, now is Professor and Head, Department of 
Oral Pathology and Periodontology, University of North Carolina School of 
Dentistry. He was student, colleague, and intimate friend of Anderson 
Scruggs. Permission to quote from Dr. Scruggs’s poems was graciously 
granted by Mrs. Scruggs, who holds the copyrights. 


NTIMACY with the mind of genius is not to be taken lightly, and 

few are privileged to attain a measure of it in this brief chaotic 
awareness of our individual existence. Out of friendship with 
Anderson Scruggs grew understanding; out of understanding, in- 
sight ; and out of insight in retrospect, pleasant memories of leisure 
hours spent with the poet. It is out of the recollection of this friend- 
ship which has matured with the passage of time that I am setting 
forth some observations as they have occurred to me. 

Dr. Scruggs was a sensitive and poetic soul. In the mind’s eye, | 
can recall him seated in the living room of his apartment examining 
the pages of some book; the texture of the binding and pages did 
not escape his notice, for small things gave him esthetic pleasure. 
His receptivity to sensory experience in his environment carried over 
into his fundamental approach to life. His approach was primarily 
intuitive rather than intellectual, and he enjoyed a great capacity 
for living. Sensory experience seeped through every pore, filtered 
through each cell, and often happily emerged in poetic form. 

Although the poet had a strong distrust of philosophy as an or- 
ganized set of tenets and dialectics, he had evolved a personal phi- 
losophy from his own experience and thought. His poem, “Ritual 
for Myself,” sets forth some of his own philosophic ideas. Even a 
casual reading of this poem is enough to convince one of its simple 
directness and utter sincerity and honesty of expression. The cosmic 
loneliness of man, his separateness, relieved only momentarily by 
the experience of love or friendship, or by spiritual identity with 
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nature, was best set forth in his magnificent sonnet, ‘‘Man is For- 
ever Lonely”: 


Man is forever lonely; there can be 

No time or circumstance in all his days 

To lead him out of loneliness; his ways 
Are those of clouds and tides. Not even he 
Who seeks the crowded solace of the street 
Can find a single comrade there, nor yet 

In secret bonds of love can men forget 
Their heart's own solitude. Though lips may meet 
And hand touch hand in intimate embrace, 
A stranger still abides within the mind 

No word can reach, no vision ever find. 

A lonely God, enthroned in lonely space, 
Fashioned us out of silence as we are: 

As single as a tree, as separate as a star. 


Artists have a way of puncturing our little ambitions of everyday 
living, which, when framed against the obscurity and finality of eter- 
nity, seem at once paltry, ephemeral, and sometimes even degrading. 
The heart only, not the mind, can be trusted to create order out of 
chaos in the evaluation of life experience. Some small incident of our 
lives may have far more real worth to us than a great achievement 
which is recognized and lauded by society. 


All pursuit is vulgar, vacuous scheming, 
Save love and art and idle dreaming. 

The poet's childhood was spent in the small town of West Point, 
Georgia, at the turn of the century. Many thoughtful and carefree 
hours were expended on trudges up a high pine-covered hill over- 
looking the Chattahoochee River. A short distance away was Pine- 
wood Cemetery, in which lies one of his brothers who died during 
these years. He commemorated this beautiful spot in his poem enti- 
tled “Pinewood.” 

As a boy he enjoyed sudden changes in the tempo of weather. 
Against the protests of his anxious mother he would sometimes ven- 


cure out of the house during a thunderstorm. At this early age he 


had learned to enjoy experiences and circumstances which made him 
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feel ‘‘different.’’ Although he was not conscious at the time of his 
later destination in poetry, certain vital, though dormant, introspec- 
tive tendencies were present. These tendencies were to be suppressed 
for a number of years, to be released later in his maturity. 

During his boyhood his family moved to Atlanta and settled in 
the residential section of West End. Not far from where he played 
and wandered as a boy his genius is commemorated in the famous 
Authors’ Walk at the Wren’s Nest. 

He made his first excursions into verse during his teens. Like 
other poets, his early work lacked maturity, and later he was thank- 
ful that little or none of it was around to offend his critical judg- 
ment. During this period he would take books of poetry and read 
them under a clump of trees near the Laurel Hill section of West- 
view Cemetery. This spot is not far from the place where he himself 
is now buried. His poem, “Summer Morning: Westview,” is the 
result of later quiet and anonymous visits to this cemetery, where 
he sought perhaps a brief respite from the trifling and annoying, 
unimaginative tasks of life. 

As is the case with most young men finally emerging into man- 
hood, certain pressing and immediate practical problems of life filled 
his time and sapped his efforts. It was during his employment at the 
Railway Express office that he developed a liking for brief week-end 
excursions out of town, encouraged no doubt by the company policy 
of passes for employees. World War I was in progress, and he an- 
nounced his enlistment, which came apparently as a complete surprise 
to his family. He was later discharged from the army after an 
extended illness contracted during his period of service. He described 
his experience after discharge as one of elation and satisfaction: he 
lit up a cigar on the home-bound train and felt joy at having most 
of his life before him. 

After a short time of employment in the Veterans Administration, 
Atlanta, he decided on professional training in dentistry. He married 
Miss Leila Smith during this period of schooling. One child, a daugh- 
ter, Eugenia, was born to them. After graduation Dr. Scruggs 
accepted a position as full-time teacher in the Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College (now Emory University School of Dentistry) , where 
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he spent the rest of his days of professional activity until his death 
in 1955. 

During the years of his early professional career the artist within 
him was in eclipse. This temporary lapse is quite understandable in 
view of the pressing circumstances and obligations of making a liv- 
ing. He could have been content to pursue only a nameless career in 
dental teaching, but there was something lacking—something which 
was needed to make him a complete person. He was astute enough 
to perceive the missing ingredient, and the return to poetry and art 
on a part-iime basis was the practical solution. 

By 1928 poetry was a serious and potent force in his life and per- 
sonality. The preceding period of forced extroversive activity was 
at an end. Long walks at night in street and park and occasional 
week-end excursions give iim the imaginative reserve necessary to 
the expression of grea* art. Witness the sestet from his ‘Glory to 
Them,” one of his most famous poems, in which he says: 


I never cross a marble portico, 

Or lift my eyes where stained glass windows steal 

From virgin sunlight moods of deeper glow, 

Or walk dream-peopled streets except to feel 

A hush of reverence for that vast dead 

Who gave us beauty for a crust of bread. 
Imaginative force was generated by his lonely walks and quiet con- 
templation during times when most of us would be expending our 
precious time on ways to get ahead or visiting a second-rate cinema. 
it will ever be a tribute to his wife, Leila Scruggs, that she under- 
stood his moods and allowed him complete freedom of contempla- 
tion so necessary to the production of his art. 

During this early period he turned to nature for his inspiration. 

A cursory examination of the titles of poems in his first book, Glory 
of Earth (The Oglethorpe Press, 1933), reveals his love of nature 
and his natural inspiration. There are certain poems such as “Night 
Blooming Cereus” which foreshadow later development, but in the 
main, people as individuals occupy a secondary position to the order 
and rhythms of nature, as illustrated in one of his poems entitled 
“Farmer Asleep.” 
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It might be well at this point to comment on his views of poetry. 
Like Poe, he believed the short lyric to be the most desirable form 
of expressing a sustained mood. The sonnet form, in which he espe- 
cially excelled, is ample proof of his preference. Variations on a 
theme, proper timing and foreshadowing, compression of much into 
a few words, and the power of restraint, often holding back until the 
last line, produced a powerful emotional effect. Although he pre- 
ferred the classic forms which seemed to be well adapted to his 
thought and style, there are many exceptions in his poetry, such as 
“Not All the Old Need be Pitied,” ““The Memory of Love,” and 
“Silences.”” He deliberately revised and polished his verse meticu- 
lously until it was completely spontaneous and satisfying to him. 
This technical achievement, however, was a boomerang at times, for 
some of his critics accused him of being too facile. He regarded sin- 
cerity and honesty above technical perfection. Absolute fidelity to 
life as he saw it was almost a fetish with him. This saved him from 
many a pitfall of inappropriate use of nebulous metaphors and tech- 
nical tricks sometimes employed by others in verse. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Scruggs came in 1937, a critical 
year of his life, for in the summer of that year he suffered a coronary 
occlusion. Up until this time he had worked with feverish intensity 


on both his professional work and his poetry. He was smoking exces- 
sively and expending too many hours at study and work. The lesson 
learned was a dear one, but we should all be grateful that he heeded 
the warning and made an attempt to conserve his energy to better 
advantage. Many of the poems later to appear in his second volume 
of verse, Ritual for Myself (New York, Macmillan, 1941), were 
already written before this break in his health. 


The contents of Ritual for Myself reveal a somewhat more criti- 
cal self-appreciation and introspective analysis of the mind of man 
than the preceding volume, Glory of Earth. Personal philosophical 
perspective dominates the work with such poems as “Eternal Arma- 
geddon,” ‘“‘Ritual for Myself,” and “Man is Forever Lonely.” 
Although nature still provides the theme of many of his poems, man 
is now included on an equal basis in the order of things. In this re- 
spect one is reminded of Wordsworth’s later appreciation of man 
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in the setting of nature and the natural order. By 1940 the poet had 
awakened to a fuller appreciation of human relationships than he 
had ever voiced before. The beautiful intimacy of love took on a 
new and vibrant place in his poetic life. The poems “Valedictory”’ 
and ‘“‘April Narrative” signify the new perspective. 

The complete integration of human relationships in his poetry 
and the final culmination of his art came in his third volume of verse, 
What Shall the Heart Remember? (University of Georgia Press, 
1951). By this time we find the poet most keenly perceptive of 
human needs, desires, triumphs, and frustrations. Nature now has 
become the stage setting for the wonderful joys and the tragic sor- 
rows of man. The intuitive wisdom of the heart is final. No longer 
is the poet concerned with nature alone; he is not even concerned too 
much with a rational philosophy of life, for mere thinking does not 
change the order of existing things or of reality. The heart, however, 
remembers and cherishes small things, things which on the surface 
may seem inconsequential : 


Something within the heart loves little things, 
And holds them ever while great moments pass; 
The mind that shuns the pageantry of kings 
Will long remember how a blade of grass 
Held, in a drop of dew, the first faint glow 

Of daybreak in an April long since ended, 

Or how some casual footprint in the snow 
Glazed in a silent wood as night descended. 


The beautiful intimacy of the love experience with natural sym- 
bolism is illustrated in “Secret Harbor.” 

Family relationships are not neglected. His beautiful sonnets, 
“A Poet to His Wife” and “A Poet to His Daughter,” lay bare a 
tenderness and appreciation rarely attained in the art of poetry. 


The third volume of verse is witness to the poet’s growing appre- 
ciation of music. Such poems as “Symphony Concert, Sunday After- 
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noon,” ““Tschaikowsky, First Symphony, 
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Johannes Brahms,” re- 
veal his sensitivity to this sister art of poetry. 


It would be idle to speculate what his fourth volume of verse 
might have been had he lived to complete it. My own personal belief, 
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judging from the poems written after 1951, would insinuate a fuller 
and richer elaboration of the theme announced in his third volume. 
But time imposes certain mental and spiritual limitations on our tired 
bodies regardless of outworn clichés to the contrary. Before death 
at least mind and spirit are dependent on body and cells for activa- 
tion and production of vital and meaningful art. Since the artist and 
poet must think with every cell of his body, vegetative existence, 
which must perforce come with the advancing years, means the end 
of prolific productivity in vigorous art. 

Death is beautiful in its own right. In “Ritual for Myself” the 
poet is conscious of this beauty: 


Nothing is quite so beautiful as death: 

It is a pallet of cloud forever still 

Above bright evening. It is like a breath 

Of wind caught in the turret of a hill, 

Never to stir. It is a marble hand 

Resting forever on a marble stair, 

The shining fruitlessness of all things planned 
The alabaster urn for all despair. 


Silently and unobtrusively, he for whom death held no fear rests 


in Westview Cemetery overlooking the quiet wisdom of the trees 
and hills he loved so well. Dr. Scruggs needs no epitaph, no monu- 
ment of mortal hands, for he will always speak through his poetry 
to each and every one who has ears to hear, eyes to see, and a heart 
to love and understand. 





An Unknown Methodist Poet 


A recent acquisition of the Emory University Library is a small calf-bound vol- 
ume of manuscript verse, presented by Mrs. John C. James, of Montgomery, 
Alabama. All that is known of the book is that it was brought to this country 
by the Reverend Joseph H. James, a native of County Wicklow, Ireland, 
after his immigration a member of the Alabama Methodist Conference. It 
was found in the attic of a house owned by him, together with books and 
household articles, when a new roof was being put on the house. 

The book contains a collection of forty-seven poems, a number of them of 
considerable length. There is no signature to indicate authorship. The verse 
is intensely devotional in tone; topics include elegies, celebrations of conver- 
sions, farewells to friends on moving from circuit to circuit, meditations on 
spiritual crises, and the like. The verse is fluent and exceptionally correct, as 
correctness was understood in the eighteenth century, but the author has few 
ideas that are not summed up in pious clichés, and for the modern taste the 
lines are tediously spun out. 

Although the verses are not signed, an examination of the collection re- 
vealed a large number of dates, names of persons and places, and allusions to 
specific events, which made it seem possible to determine the authorship. Re- 
search in the records of the Methodist Church in Ireland has in fact enabled 
Professor John C. Stephens, Jr., of the Department of English, to make a 
positive attribution. It is now certain that these poems were written by the 
Reverend Zechariah Worrell, a Methodist itinerant born in Limerick, who 
died at Portadown in Ireland on August 1, 1835, at the age of seventy-four. 
One poem published during his lifetime has been traced, and various pivotal 
facts of his career have been recovered. Something more about him will un- 
doubtedly emerge from Professor Stephens’s research, but it is clear that Mr. 
W orrell made no great impact on his era. 

Nevertheless the discovery of this forgotten writer of devotional verse 
merits some attention. It is amazing what an impetus to poetic composition 
was produced by the Evangelical Movement in eighteenth-century England. 
Among the greater names are William Cowper, who with John Newton 
wrote the Olney Hymns, Charles and John Wesley, and there are scores of 
known Methodist versifiers. Although Zechariah Worrell will not add much 
lustre to the school, he deserves a place in it. Plans are being considered for 
the publication of a selection of his poems as characteristic of an age and a 
movement. Meanwhile the following verses will show his talent at its best. 


A sort of loose imitation of the Rev. Geo. Herberts manner, 
— Written on Boyle Ct. — 


Whether in darkness thick, or Glory bright 
To which no mortal may draw near 
Thou dwell’st my God! Oh! bless my sight 
With some sweet beam of heav’nly Light 

And chace away my fear 
My King, my God appear! 
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Heav’ns radiant bands around thy lofty throne 
With low prostration humbly bow 
While far beneath I make my wishes known 
And upwards send the deep unceasing moan 
Sweet Lord, my suit allow 
And Oh! accept me now. 


3 


Now let that blood which from thy wounded side 
Fresh flowing, wond’ring angels view’d 
Be to my soul in all its pow’r apply’d 
My stains wash out & all my failings hide 
And be my stubborn will subdu’d 
And all my soul renew’d. 


4 


So from the altar of my grateful mind 


Shall fervent praise to thee ascend 
And all my pow’rs in union fair combin’d 
Be to thy service chearfully consign’d 

To thee the sinners Friend 

My Author and my End. 





EDITORIAL 


An international project in commemoration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the printing of the Gutenberg 42-line Bible this year 
resulted in a portfolio of typographical specimens by book designers 
of twenty nations. Appropriately, the common task set was to print 
a portion of Genesis, but language and typography were left to free 
choice. Participation was by invitation, and so carefully were the 
participants selected that the collection of specimens affords a fair 
conspectus of the printer’s art in our time. It was a deserved recog- 
nition of Richard N. McArthur, who designed THE Emory UNI- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY and produced it until the time of his recent 
death, that he was among those invited to join in the craftsmen’s 
tribute to the father of printing. His folio, in a free adaptation of 
Gutenberg’s own style, is a fine memorial to this devoted artist in 
movable type. And the QUARTERLY also may serve to remind us that 
here was a practitioner of the graphic arts who sought to give dig- 
nity and beauty to his every undertaking. 

In an era that seems to be almost smothered in print we should 
not forget that printing began as an art and that for five centuries 
there have been loyal disciples of the master of Mainz who have 
maintained its standing, in spite of the pressures of commerce and 
the increasing dominance of the machine. We take printing for 
granted as the prime medium of communication. That the greater 
part of communication deals with matters of only momentary inter- 
est, that many communications coming to us are merely glanced at 
and discarded, that printing is thought of mainly as a thing of use 
and convenience, that communication by means of print is so com- 
mon as to rank as a nuisance—these considerations have blinded us 
to the possibilities of beauty in the medium. 

By the medium I mean print itself. The artist typographer works 
in line, mass, and color. His line is the arrangement of the types, 
which he may choose from among a variety bewildering to the lay- 
man, each with its own personality, each capable of conveying a 
subtle tone to the text in which it is employed. There are types solid 
and graceful, of old-world elegance and contemporary vigor, types 
formal and lively, ornate, bizarre, and sternly utilitarian. The page 
may carry historic overtones, if the designer selects the types of 
Gutenberg or Caxton, Aldus or Plantin, Fell or Baskerville, Didot 
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or Morris. Most designers employ a relatively small series, in which 
they strive unceasingly for diversity by variations of mass and color. 

Mass is the effect achieved by choice of type size and page size, by 
the placing and proportioning of the text on the page and on the 
opening of two pages, by close or open setting of the lines of type 
and spacing between the lines. It might seem that if the page were 
to be easily readable, hard and fast rules would govern all these mat- 
ters. But it is not so. Open set pages in large type may be much less 
readable by normal eyes than rather closely set pages in a medium 
type. Compare, for example, an old-fashioned pulpit Bible and the 
Cambridge University Press library edition. Other things being 
equal, if the designer has correctly solved the problem of mass, he 
has also achieved legibility. 

Your connoisseur of color in print is only concerned with two 
colors, black and white. Here paper stocks and grades of ink must 
be taken into account, but in solving the problems of line and mass 
the problem of color will also be brought near its solution. It will 
not be finally solved, however, until the sheet comes to the press, 
where firmness, clarity, and brilliance of impression must be attained. 
Much has been lost, no doubt, since wetted sheets of pure rag stock 
printed on hand presses have raised costs to prohibitive heights. But 
hand work had its drawbacks, and power printing has set standards 
of accuracy and general excellence that the masters of old time 
would have known how to value. 

The art preservative of the arts, in spite of all temptations of 
commercial prosperity, has maintained its own integrity in the work 
of the master printers of our day. It is sheer dullness and ingratitude 
if we, who should value books most, give no thought to those who in 
devotion to the long tradition of printing as an art have brought 
books to the height of utility and to utility have added beauty. 


T.H.E. 





Leibniz’s Philosophical Papers and Letters 


A Review by Lewis W. Beck 


Lewis W. Beck, 34, is Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Rochester. Leroy E. Loemker, Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Emory, has 
devoted himself to the study of Leibniz for many years, his researches involv- 
ing trips to Germany to consult original materials hitherto unpublished. 


Pluralistic idealism, as a twentieth-century philosophy, is related historically to 
the philosophy of Leibniz as monistic idealism is related to that of Hegel. It is 
therefore especially appropriate that the new Chicago Edition of Leibniz should 
be prepared by a prominent proponent of the philosophy lineally descended 
from Leibniz. 

But this massive work is certainly more than a school-document. Leibniz had 
more claim to all knowledge as his province than any philosopher since Aristotle. 
He was a publishing metaphysician when the press of statecraft and of his vast 
enterprises in mathematics, science, diplomacy, engineering, and ecclesiastical 
polity allowed time—leisure was ever granted. While he made fundamental 
contributions to every subject he touched, he never succeeded in giving a single, 
definitive statement of his “system.” But a fair sample of his work—most of it 
unpublished during his lifetime, some of it now published by Professor Loemker 
for the first time—must interest everyone concerned with the intellectual his- 
tory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whether his primary interest be 
in philosophy, mathematics, law, science, or theology. Not many can have a 
sound judgment on all the varieties of Leibniz’s works; few could have suc- 
ceeded in translating and editing such a rich diversity; and only one man in 
the Age of Reason could have produced it. Every philosopher and student of 
intellectual history, however, will find in these books much that he can under- 
stand and needs to know. 

With the help of the editor’s fine hundred-page introduction and his copious 
notes on each selection, ignorance of Leibniz will be harder to excuse than it 
has been in the past, when few students have read more than the ‘“‘Monadol- 
ogy.” In the Introduction, Loemker preserves an excellent balance between 
two tendencies which are often allowed to run unchecked: an emphasis upon 
the historical context to the exclusion of the consideration of the truths or 
truth-claims of a philosopher, and an emphasis upon the “contemporary rele- 
vance” of an older philosopher to the exclusion of any attempt to understand 
him in his own terms and his own time. He avoids these one-sided distortions 
by exploiting the unique genius of his subject. “It is the timelessness rather 
than the timeliness . . . that justifies the study of a philosopher. The fascina- 
tion which Leibniz’s insights have aroused in so many minds is due less to his 
relation to his own time—or to ours—than to the breadth and substance of 
his thought. . . . [Yet] the problems which arose in Leibniz’s own age have 
become inescapable in ours.” 

The selections from Leibniz are arranged chronologically, rather than by 
1Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz. Philosophical Papers and Letters. Translated and 


edited with an Introduction by Leroy E. Loemker. 2 vols. Chicago Editions. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. $12.00. 
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subject, as in Wiener’s new and smaller edition of Leibniz. All the major 
works except the Nouveaux Essais and Theodicy are included. The chrono- 
logical arrangement is especially suitable for understanding a philosopher who 
never completed his work in the way in which, say, a Spinoza wrote one single, 
definitive, final treatise. The course of Leibniz’s writing was largely determined 
by others whom he was commenting on, commending, or refuting. He was an 
irenic spirit, seeking agreement and mutual understanding; he did not believe, 
with James, that all it takes to be a philosopher is to hate the way someone else 
thinks. Perhaps some of these efforts at conciliation led him to at least super- 
ficial inconsistencies. Only chronological arrangement and copious annotations 
permit a proper understanding of his work; otherwise one almost inevitably 
takes one of his works as being definitive, or juxtaposes works from different 
periods, and then attributes either a higher or a lower degree of consistency to 
Liebniz than he actually achieved. Perhaps the most common error in Leibniz 
interpretations has been to seek and find a comprehensive and rigorous logical 
system where none exists, or at least where none persists throughout the mani- 
fold works; this was Bertrand Russell’s error. But Loemker has very brilliantly 
documented the gradual decline in “‘apriorism” in the course of Leibniz’s career. 

Each reader will be glad to have, in one set of books, some of the best-known 
works of Leibniz, such as the ‘““Monadology,” the correspondence with Clarke, 
The Principles of Nature and of Grace, etc. Those already familiar with them 
will especially welcome the translations of lesser-known or unknown works. 
I found what I personally think is the best gem in “An Introduction on the 
Value and Method of Natural Science,” which had never before been pub- 
lished, but which deserves to rank with the best of Bacon, Boyle, Newton, 
Herschel, Mill, and Whewell as a classic on the scientific enterprise. 





Major Methodist Beliefs 


A Review by DouGLas RUMBLE 


Douglas Rumble, A.B. ’04, A.M. ’07, A.M. (Harvard) ’08, is Professor 
Emeritus of Mathematics. Mack B. Stokes is Parker Professor of System- 
atic Theology and Associate Dean of the Candler School of Theology. 


The author’s purpose in writing this little book, as stated in the preface, is “to 
say in plain words what the people called Methodists believe. It attempts to 
lift up the spirit of Methodism and show how it interprets the ageless affirma- 
tions of the Bible.” } 

Some of the material of this pamphlet first appeared in the Adult Student, 
a Sunday school publication of the Methodist Church. Its presence in this mag- 
azine, as well as the language and arrangement used in it, seem to indicate that 
it was intended primarily for the lay people of that church. However, there is 
much in the fifteen chapters to commend it to a much broader public than the 
adults who attend the Sunday schools of the Methodist denomination. The 
author’s fresh and original way of presenting the subject matter and the wide 


1 Major Methodist Beliefs. By Mack B. Stokes. Nashville, The Methodist Publishing 
House, 1956. 96 pp. $ .50. 
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range of topics discussed will doubtless interest many among all Protestant 
believers, for most of the beliefs truly belong to Protestantism as a whole. 

How successfully has Dr. Stokes accomplished his purpose, as indicated 
above, of writing with such simplicity and clarity that he who runs may read 
and understand? The effect of a first reading upon me was pleasing. I thought 
that reasonable success had been attained. But now I hesitate to go so far with- 
out at least mentioning and discussing very briefly the complaint of one of my 
young friends who is a teacher of one of the natural sciences in a state uni- 
versity. There can be no question concerning his thorough training in his field 
of work or of the integrity of his life and character. He is superintendent of the 
Sunday school of his church and seems very loyal to its teachings. His complaint 
had to do with his difficulty in obtaining a clear understanding of the meaning 
of several words and phrases which Dr. Stokes had made use of. The grace of 
God, conversion, Christian perfection, assurance, are examples. 

My young friend’s attitude puzzled me. Perhaps all I can do is to refer to a 
matter which certainly is true in part. In all fields of knowledge, and certainly 
in the religious field, the training and experience in the background of the 
reader are influential factors in the proper understanding of what is read. 
Apply this to the case in question. Those of us whose memories take us back 
fifty or sixty years will easily recall two facts about the sermons of those days. 
Many were doctrinal in nature and often emphasized the differences in the 
basic beliefs and policies of the denominations. Other messages were evangeli- 
cal, burningly urgent and very personal. Many of the words and phrases which 
confused the young teacher were in constant use. Can it be that mere familiarity 
cause some of the older ones among us now to think that we understand them 
when we really do not? At any rate the young science teacher had a different 
background and belonged to a different generation. His training had been in the 
field of modern science, where accuracy of definition and exactness of statement 
are demanded. Perhaps some explanation of his difficulty may be found here. 

Many Protestants would find this pamphlet interesting and profitable read- 
ing. It is furthermore admirably suited for the text of a quarter’s course in a 
Methodist Sunday school. The class could be even a mixed-age group. If the 
forum method of conducting class discussion were followed, the experiences of 
the older members could be made use of. In this way the enjoyment and profit of 
all could probably be increased and difficulties could be dealt with satisfactorily. 





Reminiscences of Big | 


A Review by BEvERLY M. Du Boss, Jr. 


Beverly M. DuBose, Jr.,’39, is an enthusiastic Civil War amateur. Professor 
Bell I. Wiley, one of the best-known professionals, with this volume con- 
tinues the valuable series of reprints of original narratives of which earlier 
volumes have been reviewed here. 


For most of us history must have a personal touch before it has any real mean- 
ing or appeal. Although there is more written material available on the Ameri- 
can Civil War than on any other period of our history, most of it is factual and 
written on a rather high level. Fortunately, William N. Wood, a Second Lieu- 
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tenant in Lee’s army, in writing Reminiscences of Big I managed to retain the 
personal touch in his all-too-brief sketch of some of his war experiences.} 

He gives an excellent picture of just how the civilian of the 1860’s was 
changed into the battle-hardened veteran who probably has had no equal as a 
fighting man. You can share the uneasy and frightened feelings of the raw 
recruit at the first battle of Manassas. The advice Sergeant-Major Lipop gave 
to his Colonel, “Retreat to Manassas as quickly as possible,” is understandable 
under the circumstances. Yet even in this short chapter on this first major battle 
the beginnings of a mighty fighting machine are evident. 

Little details that make interesting reading are present. The concern of the 
sentry over the proper pronunciation of the difficult password “Madrid,” the 
failure to extend proper military courtesy to General Beauregard, and many 
other incidents are well-told. The inevitable nervousness and anguish present 
before any major attack is conveyed by his account of the fighting around Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

The soldiers’ life was not without its lighter moments, and the camp stories 
which are so ably told show camping out was a pleasant experience for most. 
The appreciation the average soldier had for such simple things as food from 
home, letters and newspapers, remind us very much of our present-day soldier. 
The description of the amusements of camp life, such as chess games and an 
occasional liberty to neighboring towns, all contribute toward a very good pic- 
ture of the Confederate G.I. All through the entire account is the ever-present 
sense of humor which is so characteristic of the American soldier. 

Some of the bloody battles which forever left their stamp upon the men who 
participated in them are well described by Wood. Although he does not give 
as many details as could be desired, his observations are ample to give the reader 
at least some feeling of these terrifying experiences. Nerve-racking hours spent 
under artillery fire and the telling results of accurate enemy rifle fire are again 
and again recounted. The bloody charge at Gettysburg by Pickett’s men is given 
a first-rate description by the author, who was an actual participant. The grief 
of General Pickett at the failure of the charge and the severe depression of his 
men following their repulse is a highlight of the book. The next morning after 
the attack, Wood’s words convey very well the destruction wrought by Federal 
arms: “The company was small, indeed, the next morning as an effort was 
made to get the men together. Major Peyton was senior officer of the regi- 
ment—fit for duty—if not of the brigade.” 

The final disintegration of the Confederate array is rather hurriedly passed 
over. Probably this period of suffering and defeat was a memory not to be cher- 
ished. The imprint upon the mind of such experiences as they often endured is 
well set out in his final chapter in his description of a revisit to the battlefield. 
Even after thirty-seven years he was able to vividly recall the events, even to 
the point of remembering what comrade fell where. Perhaps it is this same type 
of impression made upon the minds of all of us by this period of history that 
makes such books as this interesting reading. 


1 Reminiscences of Big I. By William Nathaniel Wood. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. 
Jackson, Tennessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 1956. xxviii, 138 pp. $4.00. 
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Farm Electrification 


A Review by Ropert H. ROHRER 


Robert H. Rohrer, B.S. in Engineering 39, M.S. 42, Ph.D. (Duke) ’54, is 
Associate Professor of Physics. Robert H. Brown, B.S. in Engineering ’39, 
B.S. in Agricultural Engineering (Georgia) ’40, M.E. (Alfred) ’48, is As- 
sociate Professor of Agricultural Engineering at the University of Georgia. 


The picture of life on the typical American farm has changed rapidly in the 
last generation. The farm geared to the horse-drawn plow, the wind-driven 
pump, the water-powered mill, and the kerosene-filled lamp, has become but a 
memory. Modernization has come, but by a process painfully slow compared 
with the rapid revolution in the industrialized city. Because electricity was not 
well-adapted for distribution to sparsely populated rural areas, farmers turned 
to the use of mobile power units, first using steam, and later using gasoline to 
fight for survival in an era of increasing mechanization. Cheaper electrical 
power had been firmly established as the backbone of the urban economy for 
thirty years when the Rural Electrification Administration went into action in 
1934. At that time only ten percent of American farms were electrified ; today 
less than ten percent are not. The uses of electrical power on the farm have also 
increased so that now the average farm uses five times as much power as it did 
twenty years ago. 

Parallel to the growth in the mechanization of the farm has been the develop- 
ment of an agricultural technology which is nourished by an engineering cur- 
riculum now established in many of the nation’s leading agricultural colleges. 
Farm Electrification was prepared as a text for students of agriculture who 
require a good general knowledge of the uses of electricity and of the problems 
involved in electrifying the farm. It is also well-suited as a guide for electrical 
engineers who require a knowledge of farm electrification and its unique appli- 
cations. For such purposes, the book is excellently organized. The first two 
chapters review the basic theory of electrical circuits in understandable lan- 
guage, using clear pictorial illustrations. Accepted practices for wiring build- 
ings and transmitting power to out-installations are presented in the next three 
chapters. The remainder of the book is devoted to such particular applications 
as lighting, heating, electrical motors, pumping, and refrigeration. For each 
application the theory of the operation of the equipment is given, followed by 
the tables and equations needed for computing the required capacity of the unit 
to be installed. 

Professor Brown has developed in this book a truly excellent self-teaching 
text which should serve its purpose well, and which may also be used as a help- 
ful reference by urban “do-it-yourself” enthusiasts interested in revolutionizing 
the house wiring, installing mechanized home aids, and wiring the back yard 
for power. 


1 Farm Electrification. By Robert H. Brown. McGraw-Hill Publications in Agricultural 
Engineering. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. viii, 367 pp. $7.00. 
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End of Summer 


A harsher wind, 
A gentler sun, 
Bring to mind 
That summer’s done. 


A softer haze , 

On ocean’s rim, 
Shortening days 

And twilights dim— 


All these portend 
To one at play, 
Now is the end 


Of holiday. 


The hours that creep 
"Twixt marsh and dune, 
Half lulled to sleep 
By the waves’ tune, 


Soon run their course 
With the ebb tide, 
And I perforce 


Leave the sweet seaside. 


Another year 
At summer’s end 
May find me here 
Where the myrtles bend. 


Ali winter long 
I'll hear as now 

A mockingbird’s song 
On a live-oak bough. 


T. H.E. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The Emory University Library 


Adequate housing for its growing collection of library materials has 
been an immediate need of Emory University. Plans for remodeling the 
present library building and establishing it as the center of one of the 
great university library systems in the South were laid in the fall of 
1954. The first step in this program was approved by the Board of 
Trustees in June 1955, when funds were made available for remodeling 
and utilizing for library purposes all spaces in the Asa Griggs Candler 
Library building. The second step calls for an addition to the Library 
which will bring the book capacity up to at least a million volumes. 
Funds to provide this addition are not yet in sight. The donor will help 
to make possible the full development of the Emory idea and will make 
a real contribution to higher education in the South. 

Several good things have resulted from the present program. Seats for 
200 more readers and shelving for 75,000 additional volumes relieve the 
immediate congestion. Sight-saving light, air-conditioning, and acousti- 
cal treatment of ceilings provide an atmosphere to stimulate interest 
and quiet study for the enquiring student and creative scholar. Open 
stacks for free access to books bring the student into close contact with 
all the library resources. New facilities such as the Documents Center, 
Microfilm Reading Room, Music Listening Room, Photo-duplication 
Services, and Special Collections make available a variety of resources 
unknown to the library user a generation ago. Well-lighted carrels or 
study alcoves in the stacks, each equipped with lockers, afford privacy 
for advanced research. Science students have comparable facilities in a 
new science reading room where their reference books and journals are 
brought together in one place. 

This does not cover all the changes resulting from the remodeling 
program, nor do the changes fulfill total requirements of the Library, 
but they indicate the trend. The imbalance between library facilities 
and other physical facilities on the campus has been partially removed. 
From now forward, library growth, both in physical facilities and in 
books, must be maintained and must go hand in hand with the growth 
of the University. Like the University as a whole, the Library depends 
upon the interest of alumni and friends. If they so desire, the way is 
open for building a great treasury of books at Emory. 
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